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LANG,  GOSSE,  AND  DOBSON. 

There  is  no  one  who  will  not  admit  that  English  literature  is,  as 
a  whole,  superior  to  the  French.  Contrary,  however,  to  the  gen- 
eral principle  that  the  stronger  influences  the  less,  French  litera- 
ture has  always  had  a  greater  effect  on  English  than  English  on 
French.  This  is  due  to  the  fact  that  the  former,  true  to  its  genius, 
has  ever  been  open  to  the  most  varied  influences,  while  the  latter 
has  allowed  as  models  for  itself  only  the  ancient  classical  styles. 
The  new  Romantic  school  of  French  writers,  however,  has  broken 
from  this  strait-jacket,  and  reverted  to  the  methods  of  the  old  sing- 
ers of  Provence  "  ere  ever  Luther  came  or  Rabelais."  So  remark- 
able have  been  the  results  of  this  revolution  as  to  have  excited  the 
widest  admiration,  not  less  in  England  than  elsewhere  ;  and  the 
minstrelsy  of  Hugo,  de  Musset,  and  Gautier  has  reflected  itself 
more  or  less  perfectly  in  all  the  younger  English  poets,  especially 
in  the  small  coterie  of  poets  whose  names  head  this  paper.  They 
have  been  deeply  penetrated  with  the  exquisite  art  and  clear  music 
of  the  French  muse.  They  remind  us  of  Herrick  and  Waller,  as 
well  as  Gautier,  in  their  marvellous  finish,  their  lightness  of  touch, 
their  indescribable  grace,  their  delicate  aroma.  Finish,  lightness, 
and  grace — these  are  peculiarly  characteristic  of  these  three  poets. 
They  are  elegantly  patrician,  poets  of  the  old,  stately  days  of  Ver- 
sailles, full  of  quaint  conceits,  masters  of  the  most  complicated 
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forms  of  verse,  artists,  many  would  say,  rather  than  poets.  Artists 
they  undoubtedly  are  of  remarkable  skill,  yet  truly  poets  never- 
theless. Those  who  have  read  Dobson's  "Wanderer,"  or  Gosse's 
"Sestina,"  or  Lang's  "Love  the  Vampire,"  have  felt  the  true 
poetic  fire  and  fecundity.  It  does  not  make  them  any  the  less 
"inspired"  that  they  have  adopted  the  principle  laid  down  by 
Gautier  (and  by  Pindar  long  before),  so  finely  rendered  in  Dob- 
son's  "Ars  Victrix:" 

'*  O  poet,  then  forbear 

The  loosely-sandalled  verse  : 
Choose  rather  thou  to  wear 
The  buskin,  straight  and  terse  ; 

"  Leave  to  the  tiro's  hand 

The  limp  and  shapeless  style  : 
See  that  thy  form  demand 
The  labor  of  the  file." 

Perhaps  no  more  triumphant  example  of  this  deedalian  art  exists 
than  the  "Sestina"  of  Gosse.  In  all  English  literature  it  is  the 
only  true  sestina,  a  form  of  verse  the  most  difficult  ever  attempted, 
to  which  the  sonnet  is  mere  child's  play,  yet  here  handled  with 
consummate  effect  to  produce  one  of  the  noblest  lyrics  in  the  lan- 
guage. This  "labor  of  the  file"  is  shown  in  an  almost  equal  de- 
gree in  his  chant-royal^  "  The  Praise  of  Dionysus,"  Dobson's  "  The 
Dance  of  Death,"  and  Lang's  "  Cameos."  Take  this  of  Lang's  as 
an  instance  of  the  skill  and  beauty  of  these  jewellers  in  verse.  It 
is  the  introductory  sonnet  to  his  "  Cameos  :  " 

"  The  graver,  by  Apollo's  shrine, 

Before  the  gods  had  fled,  would  stand, 

A  shell  or  onyx  in  his  hand. 
To  copy  there  the  face  divine, 
Till  earnest  touches,  line  by  line. 

Had  wrought  the  wonder  of  the  land 

Within  a  beryl's  golden  band 
Or  on  some  fiery  opal  fine. 
Ah  !  would  that  as  some  ancient  ring 
To  us,  on  shell  or  stone,  doth  bring 

Art's  marvels  perished  long  ago, — 
So  I  within  the  sonnet's  space 
The  large  Hellenic  lines  might  trace 

The  statue  in  the  cameo." 
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And  this  villanellc  of  Dobson's  "For  a  Copy  of  Theocritus,"  that, 
as  Stedman  says,  "is  like  a  necklace  of  beaten  antique  gold," — 

"  O  Singer  of  the  field  and  fold, 

Theocritus  !     Pan's  pipe  was  thine  : 
Thine  was  the  happier  Age  of  Gold. 

"  For  thee  the  scent  of  new-turned  mould, 
The  bee-hives  and  the  murmuring  pine, 
O  Singer  of  the  field  and  fold  ! 

"  Thou  sang'st  the  simple  feasts  of  old, — 

The  beechen  bowl  made  glad  with  wine  : — 
Thine  was  the  happier  Age  of  Gold. 

"  Thou  bad'st  the  rustic  loves  be  told, 

Thou  bad'st  the  tuneful  reeds  combine, 
O  Singer  of  the  field  and  fold ! 

"  And  round  thee,  ever  laughing,  rolled 
The  blithe  and  blue  Sicilian  brine : 
Thine  was  the  happier  Age  of  Gold. 

"  Alas  for  us  !     Our  songs  are  cold  ; 
Our  Northern  suns  too  sadly  shine  : 
O  Singer  of  the  field  and  fold. 
Thine  was  the  happier  Age  of  Gold  !  " 

It  is  in  the  adaptation  of  the  old  French  forms, — the  rondeau^ 
rondel^  villanelle^  triolet^  ballade^  and  chant-royal, — that  these  poets 
have  achieved  their  greatest  success.  These  difficult  forms  are,  as 
it  were,  the  resisting  medium  out  of  which  they  have  chiselled  the 
choicest  and  daintiest  of  gems.  They  have  naturalized  them  in 
English ;  and  any  plea  for  these  exotic  forms  of  verse  is  no  longer 
needed.  Every  one  familiar  with  French  literature  has  met  them 
in  the  older  and  again  in  contemporary  poets,  especially  de  Ban- 
ville  and  Boulmier  ;  and  it  seems  now  to  be  demonstrated  that  they 
can  be  successfully  handled  in  English.  Time  only  will  demon- 
strate the  further  problem  whether  they,  like  the  sonnet,  shall  be 
added  permanently  to  our  poetic  equipment,  though  the  fact  that 
they  lend  themselves  so  readily  to  all  effects  of  pathos  or  satire 
would  seem  to  insure  their  long  continued  use. 

Austin  Dobson,  born  in  1840,  has  followed  the  unadventurous 
calling  of  government  clerk  for  nearly  the  last  thirty  years  ;  but 
whatever  tameness  and  even  narrowness  there  may  be  in  such  a 
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vocation  has  been  enlivened  and  enlarged  by  his  muse.  His  is  an 
old-time  fancy,  anachronistic,  like  that  of  so  many  spirits  of  our 
day,  revivifying  the  life  and  manners  of  the  last  century.  The 
eighteenth  century  was  not  a  great  age,  neither  is  Mr.  Dobson  a 
great  poet;  but  there  is  a  stately  and  quiet  charm,  a  mellow  peace 
and  perfect  taste,  that  are  quite  delicious  in  their  way.  His  gen- 
tleman and  gentlew^oman  of  the  old  school  are  veritable  creations, 
or,  perhaps  we  ought  to  say,  resurrections,  as  tenderly  painted  as 
a  portrait  by  Sir  Joshua  ;  and  we  must  add  his  sweet  "  Dorothy  "  to 
the  already  long  gallery  of  poets'  dreams  of  fair  women.  Besides 
these  delightful  old  English  people,  he  introduces  us  to  some  equal- 
ly charming  of  the  France  of  the  ancieii  regime^ — M.  L'Etoile  and 
Vieuxbois,  la  belle  Marquise,  Ninon,  and  lovely  Babette.  We  owe 
Mr.  Dobson  much  pleasure  in  our  acquaintance  with  these  charm- 
ing people,  so  well  bred,  so  wise  withal  in  the  wisdom  that  comes 
of  peaceful  days  and  perfect  content. 

Mr.  Dobson  is  akin  to  the  eighteenth  century,  too,  in  his  love  of 
Horace.  Other  Latin  poets  have  displaced  kindly  old  Flaccus 
more  or  less  completely  in  our  affections,  yet  for  our  fathers  and 
Mr.  Dobson  he  is  the  singer  of  the  golden  days  of  Rome.  There 
is  a  true  Horatian  vein  in  Mr.  Dobson's  poetry,  as  in  fact  in  all 
the  best  poetry  of  the  age  which  he  so  closely  follows.  His  adap- 
tation of  some  of  the  odes  of  Horace,  as,  for  instance,  Vtxi puellis, 
Persicos  odi\  O  Foiis  BandiisicB^  to  the  forms  of  the  rondeau  are 
peculiarly  apt,  and,  if  sometimes  they  are  not  literal  in  rendering, 
they  are  always  true  to  the  spirit  of  the  refined  and  genial  original. 
Finally,  there  is  in  his  poems,  as  Brander  Matthews  has  already 
observed,  a  marked  absorption  of  the  poet  in  his  theme.  There 
is  nothing  of  vagueness  or  vacuity  here.  He  sets  clearly  before 
himself  that  which  he  intends  to  do,  and  then,  with  single  eye  and 
cunning  hand,  does  it.  His  work  is  not  sculpturesque,  like  Mil- 
ton's, nor //V/?/resque  like  Swinburne's,  but  lapidarian. 

Edmund  William  Gosse  is  no  less  a  master  of  his  art  than  Dob- 
son, and  sweeter.  His  verse  is  like  a  rare  perfume,  a  heavy- 
scented  flower,  like  "strong,  thick,  stupefying  incense"  that 
clings  to  the  memory  long  and  fragrantly.     He  holds  by  the  tradi- 
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tions  of  Shelley,  Keats,  and  Tennyson,  when  so  many,  including 
Tennyson  himself  these  late  years,  are  swayed  toward  the  Brown- 
ingesque  as  by  an  irresistible  law.  His  range  of  versification  is 
wide,  like  both  Dobson's  and  Lang's,  and  in  fact  his  poems  might 
be  almost  taken  as  a  thesaurus  of  stanzaic  forms.  His  subjects  are 
quite  as  varied  as  his  rhythms,  now  Greek  like  "The  Sons  of 
Cydippe  "  and  "  The  Maenad's  Grave,"  now  romantic  like  "The 
Apotheosis  of  St.  Dorothy  "  and  "  The  Mandrakes,"  again  Norse 
or  Provengal  in  style.  His  mood  is  cheerful  and  blithe,  neither 
sensual  like  Swinburne,  nor  mystic  like  Rossetti.  Like  a  shep- 
herd of  Arcady  he  plays  on  his  sweet  shrill  pipes  a  lingering  mel- 
ody of  simple  burden,  and  easy  to  understand.  Mr.  Gosse  is  the 
Tennyson  of  "  The  Lady  of  Shalott "  and  "  OEnone."  We  do  not 
mean  this  as  derogatory  to  his  maturity  as  a  poet.  But  there  is  in 
the  laureate's  earlier  poems  a  sweet  melodic  quality,  afterwards 
lost  in  grand  and  glorious  harmonics,  if  I  may  use  a  musical  met- 
aphor, that  seems  to  be  retained  by  Mr.  Gosse.  The  latter  could 
never  have  orchestrated  the  religious  sentiments  of  our  age,  as 
Tennyson  has  so  wonderfully  done  in  "In  Memoriam,"  and  it  is 
equally  certain  that  Tennyson  can  never  again  sing  as  Mr.  Gosse 
does  in  the  "  Golden  Isles,"  or  as  he  himself  did  in  the  days  when 
he  won  the  popularity  that  his  mightier  efforts  seem  to  have  lost  him. 
Not  least,  and  perhaps  greatest,  in  this  trio  of  bards  is  Andrew 
Lang.  Like  the  other  two,  he  is  an  exquisite  versifier.  In  the  use 
of  the  sonnet  especially  he  is  a  master.  He  does  not  adhere  rig- 
idly to  the  Petrarcan  or  yet  Shakesperian  form,  but  varies  it  con- 
stantly to  suit  his  purpose,  and  with  admirable  effect.  In  another 
field,  we  had  always  supposed  the  triolet  hopelessly  frivolous  till 
we  came  upon  the  two  of  Lang's  "After  Moschus,"  of  which  here 
is  the  second  : 

"  Alas !  the  strong,  the  wise,  the  brave, 

That  boast  themselves  the  sons  of  men, 
Once  they  go  down  into  the  grave — 
Alas  !  the  strong,  the  wise,  the  brave, — 
They  perish  and  have  none  to  save, 

They  are  sown  and  are  not  raised  again  ; 
Alas !  the  strong,  the  wise,  the  brave. 

That  boast  themselves  the  sons  of  men  !  " 
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Lang  is  an  accomplished  scholar,  especially  proficient  in 
Greek.  His  translations  from  Theocritus  are  as  nearly  perfect  as 
we  can  ever  expect  translations  to  be,  and  his  prose  rendering,  in 
company  with  others  of  the  Iliad  and  Odyssey,  is  familiar.  As 
many  of  Dobson's  poems  are  adaptations  of  Horace,  so  many  of 
Lang's  are  very  close  translations  from  the  Greek.  Except  a  few 
fragments  by  Tennyson,  we  know  of  nothing  in  kind  that  ap- 
proaches them  in  loveliness.  Besides  these  fine  specimens  of  trans- 
lation, he  rivals  Dobson  as  a  master  of  French  forms,  and  quite  sur- 
passes Gosse  in  lyric  fire.  "The  Fortunate  Islands"  of  Lang  com- 
pared with  Gosse's  "Golden  Isles "  will  show  the  relative  merit 
of  each  poet  pretty  accurately.  And  not  only  is  Lang  a  lyrist  of 
more  than  ordinary  genius,  but  he  is  a  keen  satirist  and  humorist. 
The  "  New  Millennium  "  and  "  Ballade  of  the  Primitive  Jest"  are 
neatly  turned.  The  "Ballade  of  Cricket"  is  a  clever  parody  of 
Swinburne's  "  Ballad  of  Burdens,"  and  there  is  a  delicate  railery 
about  "The  Palace  of  Bric-a-Brac  "  (another  parody, — of  Swin- 
burne's "  Garden  of  Proserpine")  and  the  "  Rondeaux  of  the  Gal- 
leries "  that  is  the  quintessence  of  esprit.  His  satire  is  as  light  and 
biting  as  sea-foam,  and  when  he  laughs  at  the  vagaries  of  his 
fellows  it  is  with  the  archness,  without  the  maliciousness,  of  a  very 
Mephistopheles. 

Though  these  three  poets,  and  another  three  on  this  side  of  the 
Atlantic,  their  disciples,  H.  C.  Bunner,  Brander  Matthews,  and 
R.  Watson  Gilder,  may  be  spoken  of  as  a  school,  yet  it  is  only  in 
a  loose  sense,  not  implying  that  they  are  promoters  of  anything 
revolutionary  in  art  or  philosophy.  They  are  birds  of  song,  not 
birds  of  omen.  Most  of  our  poets  now  are  propagandists,  from 
Browning  to  Walt  Whitman.  But  these  have  no  weighty  message 
for  us  either  of  hope  or  warning,  but  sing  as  for  very  gladness,  in 
the  certainty  that  there  is  some  purpose  in  their  song  as  necessary 
as  that  of  proselytizing.  And  there  is.  And  though  we  rank  the 
great  thinkers  higher,  yet  thought  is  not  all,  much  less  is  utility 
all ; — there  is  for  every  healthy  soul  a  joy  in  mere  existence,  an 
exultation  that  does  not  stop  to  be  rational  in  the  mere  presence  of 
beauty.     And,  too,  there  will  always   exist  in  our  minds  a   keen 
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pleasure  at  the  marks  of  skill,  a  love  of  art  for  art's  sake,  and  of 
song  simply  because  it  is  song.  When  men  cease  to  feel  these 
delights  they  have  lost  that  which  is  purest  and  best  in  their  na- 
ture. Then  indeed  will  the  poetry  of  such  as  these  we  have  been 
considering  be  "  a  tale  of  little  meaning." 


AT  THE  TRYSTING-PLACE. 

Above  the  hills,  the  eastern  hills, 

There  's  a  threat  of  the  rising  moon  : 

And  the  night's  fair  queen 

With  a  silver  sheen 
Will  gladden  the  dark  land  soon. 

Above  the  hills  the  white  light  fills 
The  vast,  star-studded  dome, 

Then,  into  sight, 

A  disc  of  light, 
She  swings  from  her  eastern  home. 

And  through  the  trees,  the  evening  breeze 
Sings  a  welcome  to  greet  the  light ; 
Furious  and  long 
Is  the  rasping  song 
Of  the  cricket  minstrels  of  night. 

Rise  higher,  O  Moon,  above  the  hills  ! 

Sigh  softly,  O  evening  Breeze  ! 
My  throbbing  heart  with  longing  thrills 
As  I  wait  beneath  the  trees. 
Crickets,  chirp  low  ! 
Her  haste  is  slow  ! 
Now,  over  the  meadow,  I  see 
A  queen  in  white  : 
In  the  growing  night 
My  love  has  come  to  me. 
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Ces  deux  morties  de  Dieii,  le  pape  et  Pempereur. 

— Victor  Hugo. 

That  secular  as  well  as  sacred  history  has  Its  apostles  and 
prophets,  martyrs  and  confessors,  is  not  a  very  original  statement 
of  fact ;  but  perhaps  no  more  striking  instance  of  this  can  be  found 
than  the  Emperor  Frederick  II,  the  forerunner,  by  many  centu- 
ries, of  modern  thought.  The  historic  student  is  arrested  in  the 
midst  of  the  middle  ages,  the  ages  of  faith  and  of  feudalism,  by 
this  "wonder  of  the  world,"  a  genuine  child  of  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury set  down  in  the  thirteenth,  as  conspicuous  as  a  modern  resto- 
ration in  an  ancient  cathedral.  Coming  later,  or  even  earlier,  this 
phenomenal  personage  would  have  created  less  wonderment,  but 
his  appearance  in  the  very  centre  of  medi^evalism  has  made  him 
the  object  of  endless  interest  and  speculation.  Apart,  too?  from 
his  psychological  importance,  Frederick  II  has  a  great  historical 
importance.  In  a  period  far  from  barren  in  remarkable  men, 
he  was  the  most  remarkable.  In  the  long  and  gigantic  conflict 
between  the  popes  and  the  emperors  for  the  supreme  power,  he 
w^as  the  greatest  combatant. 

The  great  duel  between  the  papacy  and  the  empire  was  the 
grandest  spectacle  ever  presented  upon  the  theatre  of  history  ;  for 
though  the  actual  weapons  employed  by  the  contestants  were 
almost  insignificant,  if  compared  with  former  and  latter  struggles, 
yet  the  vastness  of  their  ambitions  and  the  sublimity  of  their 
claims  have  added  to  this  unique  conflict  an  almost  superhuman 
grandeur.  All  other  wars  have  been  for  national  boundaries  or 
temporal  sovereignty  :  this  war  was  for  the  world,  and  for  domin- 
ion over  the  souls  as  well  as  the  bodies  of  men,  here  and  here- 
after. When  we  consider  all  the  sacredness  that  belonged  to  the 
persons  of  the  pope  and  the  emperor, — both  vicars  of  Christ,  both 
divine  and  divinely  appointed,  both  exalted  above  all  human  law, 
both  lords  of  the  world, — we  can  feel  the  awful  significance  that 
must  have  attached  in  men's  minds  to  this  controversy.  Nor  were 
the  participants  in  'this  struggle  out  of  all  comparison  with  their 
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dignities  and  aspirations.  The  house  of  Hohenstaufen  and  the 
contemporary  occupants  of  the  Holy  See  were  men  of  extraordi- 
nary powers.  Henry  IV,  Barbarossa,  Hildebrand,  Innoct^nt  HI, 
as  well  as  Frederick  H,  are  names  only  less  exalted  than  those  of 
Cassar  and  Charlemagne.  Now  one  way,  now  another,  the  bal- 
ance of  power  swayed.  The  papacy  touched,  but  could  not  hold, 
the  coveted  prize  it  won  when  the  proud  and  august  Caesar  bowed 
before  a  pontiff  yet  prouder  and  more  august  at  Canossa.  That 
supreme  humiliation  of  the  empire  was  to  be  avenged  most  amply 
by  Frederick  H  at  Anagni.  The  empire,  too,  was  incapable  of 
maintaining  the  position  it  had  so  hardly  won.  It  and  the  papacy 
were  both  exhausted  by  the  terrible  conflict,  and  were  prepared, 
the  one  for  the  great  interregnum,  the  other  for  Avignon. 

Frederick  made  but  an  humble  entry  upon  the  stage  on  which 
he  was  to  be  such  a  prominent  actor.  He  was  but  three  years  old 
at  the  death  of  his  father,  Henry  VI ;  and  by  his  mother,  who 
died  a  year  later,  he  was  left  under  the  guardianship  of  the  pope, 
Innocent  III.  This  pontiff'  had  completed  the  work  begun  by 
Hildebrand.  Young  and  able,  he  had  brought  the  church  to  its 
greatest  pitch  of  power  and  influence.  Like  another  Augustus 
or  Trajan,  he  was  arbiter  of  nations  and  of  kings.  He  made  and 
unmade  emperors  :  he  established  and  deposed  kings.  During 
his  pontificate  the  Moors  were  driven  out  of  Spain  :  the  Greek 
empire  was  overthrown  by  the  Latins.  He  decreed  a  new  cru- 
sade, excommunicated  the  impious  barons  of  England,  confirmed 
the  rules  of  the  Franciscans  and  Dominicans,  thus  creating  for 
himself  two  armies  of  devoted  adherents.  While  Frederick  was 
passing  his  infancy  and  boyhood  as  a  docile  pupil  at  Palermo,  his 
uncle,  Philip  of  Swabia,  and  the  Guelph  Otto  of  Brunswick,  were 
contending  for  the  empire.  To  oppose  the  latter.  Innocent  deter- 
mined to  make  Csesar  the  comparatively  unknown  grandson  of 
Barbarossa.  The  pope  could  not  have  discerned  in  this  devout 
and  studious  youth  the  man  who  was  soon  to  humble  his  successor 
to  the  dust.  At  all  events  his  diplomacy  proved  mightier  than 
Otto's  sword,  and  in  six  months  Frederick  received  the  crown  of 
Charlemagne  from  Innocent's  hand. 
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Before  we  proceed  to  the  events  that  have  made  his  reign 
famous  and  epochal,  let  us  consider  somewhat  the  character  a/id 
training  of  this  strange  man.  He  was  by  birth  Swabian  and 
Neapolitan,  by  education  Sicilian,  in  physique  Italian,  in  mental 
quality,  classic  and  antique.  Perhaps  more  than  all  he  was  the 
last.  And  it  is  to  this  Latinity  of  his  genius  that  we  may  possibly 
trace  all  the  characteristics  that  made  him  so  alien  to  his  own  age 
and  so  akin  to  ours.  It  is  curious  to  trace  in  a  single  individual 
and  lifetime  similar  phenomena  to  those  of  whole  races  during 
centuries.  His  entire  skepticism  in  matters  religious,  and  strong 
leaning  toward  antique  philosophy,  his  hatred  of  the  church  and 
desire  to  destroy  or  break  her  power,  his  catholic  temper  toward 
all  creeds  indifferently,  even  his  unaccountable  superstitions  and 
open  contempt  for  the  sanctity  of  marriage,  are  all  easily  trace- 
able in  modern  history.  One  must  not,  of  course,  urge  a  compari- 
son like  this  too  far.  Frederick  was  a  man  of  unusual  calibre,  as 
well,  as  of  unusual  kind.  He  knew  German,  Italian,  Latin,  Greek, 
Arabic,  and  some  of  the  dialects  of  southern  France.  Under  his 
influence  the  German  minnesinger  produced  their  greatest  names. 
He  was  a  patron  and  lover  of  the  Provencal  poets,  and  himself  an 
author  of  no  mean  ability.  In  his  governmental  and  industrial 
reforms  Frederick  proved  himself  one  of  the  greatest  and  wisest 
sovereigns  that  have  ever  ruled.  In  his  own  best  loved  kingdom  of 
the  Two  Sicilies — for  he  never  quite  liked  or  understood  Germany 
— he  carried  out  a  system  of  legislation  that  the  rest  of  Europe 
was  two  centuries  in  arriving  at.  He  introduced  the  jury  system, 
or  something  like  it ;  he  abolished  serfdom  and  feudal  tenure  of 
office  ;  he  introduced  a  civil  service,  made  up  of  officials  subject  to 
appointment  and  removal ;  he  granted  women  the  right  of  inherit- 
ance ;  his  financial  and  tariff'  system  was  the  best  Europe  had 
before  the  modern  era.  He  also  colonized  desert  places,  encour- 
aged agriculture  and  industry,  acclimated  the  indigo,  cotton,  and 
sugar-cane  plants,  dug  artesian  wells,  opened  canals,  built  bridges, 
introduced  sugar  and  silk  manufactories,  and  founded  a  hospital. 
He  ])uilt  three  cities, — Monteleone  and  Aquila  in  Italy,  and  Au- 
gusta in  Sicily.      He  also  made  efforts  to  put  down  piracy  in  the 
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Mediterranean.  Wise  and  philanthropic  far  beyond  his  age  as  he 
was,  he  was  yet  inferior  to  his  age  in  his  morals.  He  had  a  harem 
at  Lucera,  and  probably  another  at  Messina,  and  was  always  ac- 
companied on  his  marches  by  a  band  of  dancing  girls.  Even 
when  on  the  crusade,  with  the  red  cross  on  his  breast,  he  made  a 
Syrian  his  mistress.  In  vain  the  popes  fulminated  against  him. 
He  would  force  them  to  retract  their  anathemas  if  he  could,  and 
as  he  actually  did,  but  he  was  too  proud  ever  to  submit  to  the 
church,  and  too  self-satisfied  to  repent.  His  attitude  toward  the 
church  has  always  b,een  a  puzzle.  He  punished  heretics;  yet  he 
could  himself  say  that  the  world  has  been  deceived  by  three  im- 
posters — Moses,  Jesus  Christ,  and  Mahomet.  He  strove  to  execute 
spiritual  functions  at  the  same  time  that  he  derided  the  pope.  He 
obtained  and  piously  assisted  at  the  canonization  of  St.  Elizabeth 
of  Hungary,  and  devoutly  attended  the  worship  of  a  Mussulman 
mosque.  He  believed  in  the  miracles  wrought  at  St.  Elizabeth's 
tomb,  and  also  in  astrology  and  magic.  Such  proved  the  man.  thkt 
Innocent  III,  astute  pontiff  as  he  was,  had  elevated  to  the  imperial 
dignity. 

Soon  after  Frederick's  accession.  Innocent  died.  His  immediate 
successor,  Honorius  III,  had  been  the  emperor's  tutor,  a  benign 
old  man,  but  blind  to  the  true  character  of  his  former  pupil.  In 
Gregory  IX,  however,  ardent  and  violent,  the  great  Innocent  had 
a  true,  though  not  as  diplomatic,  a  successor.  Frederick  had 
assumed  the  cross  when  Innocent  had  declared  a  crusade,  but  had 
put  off  from  month  to  month  and  year  to  year  the  time  of  his 
departure.  Honorius  had  condoned  this  sinful  neglect;  but  Greg- 
ory better  understood  the  motives  of  this  infidel  crusader,  and 
launched  against  him  his  first  anathema.  Even  to  the  skeptical 
emperor,  and  much  more  to.  his  faithful  subjects,  anathema  was  a 
very  real  and  terrible  thing.  It  meant  that  he  (Frederick)  was 
shorn  of  all  authority,  almost  of  humanity,  in  the  eyes  of  all 
believers.  It  meant  that  a  premium  was  placed  on  rebellion  and 
treason.  It  meant  that  all  men  were  absolved  from  every  duty  to 
him  as  man  or  sovereign.  It  meant  that  his  territory  was  lawful 
prey  for  every  one  minded  to  ransack  it.     Any  other  man  would 
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have  succumbed  under  such  a  pressure,  would  have  acknowledged 
his  fault  and  done  penance.  But  Frederick  II  was  not  a  com- 
mon man.  He  met  this  move  of  the  pope  with  a  countermove  that 
was  a  master-stroke  of  genius,  such  as  a  Napoleon  might  have 
devised,  fatal  if  miscarried,  but  if  successful  overwhelmingly  suc- 
cessful. He  fulfilled  his  vow.  Excommunicated,  banished  from 
sacred  things  and  places,  he  went  to  the  rescue  of  the  Holy  Sep- 
ulchre. Under  the  ban  of  the  Holy  See,  he  set  out  on  the  crusade 
it  had  proclaimed.  That  which  would  have  been  pious  if  he  had 
been  in  full  communion,  was  sacrilege  in  his  then  excommunicate 
condition.  The  supreme  pontiff  was  completely  check-mated.  He 
was  forced  into  the  ridiculous  position  of  ally  of  the  Mussulmans. 
He  aroused  the  indignation  of  Christendom  by  laying  the  holy 
city  under  an  interdict.  Popular  sympathy  is  not  logical.  It  did 
not  see  that  the  pope  had  the  best  of  the  argument,  and  that  Fred- 
erick's brilliant  cotip-d'etat  was  nothing  better  than  a  trick.  But 
the  very  audacity  of  the  attempt  secured  its  complete  success.  In- 
stead of  leaving  his  empire  the  prey  of  anarchy,  Frederick  had 
secured  to  it  the  sacredness  attaching  to  all  lands  whose  sovereigns 
had  joined  the  holy  war.  He  had  met  and  foiled  his  enemy's  last 
and  mightiest  weapon.  When  he  at  length  gained  Jerusalem,  and 
in  the  church  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre  placed  the  diadem  of  Godfrey 
de  Bouillon  on  his  head,  Christendom  was  rent  with  applause. 
Yet  how  poorly  does  this  brilliant  and  powerful  king  of  Jerusalem 
show  beside  his  noble  predecessor  !  Compare  that  first  entry  of 
the  holy  city,  bought  with  a  fearful  price  of  heroic  blood,  and 
this  disgraceful  one  of  Frederick,  bought  with  the  treaty  with 
el-Kamel. 

The  return  of  Frederick  and  his  warriors  to  Naples  was  a  tri- 
umphal march.  The  enthusiasm  was  irrepressible.  The  pope  had 
to  flee  to  Anagni.  He  finds  himself  at  the  emperor's  mercy,  and 
implores  peace.  He  is  forced  to  take  off  the  ban  of  excommuni- 
cation, and  to  ratify  the  treaty  with  el-Kamel.  He  calls  Frederick 
his  "dear  son,"  and  gives  him  the  kiss  of  peace.  Frederick's  tri- 
umph was  perfect.  Canossa  was  avenged  at  Anagni.  He  had 
put  the  cliurch  he  despised  under  his  feet.    He  was  divine  :  he  was 
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God.  Men  compared  him  to  Christ.  His  obscure  birth-place, 
lesi^  was  called  "our  Bethlehem."  Few  men  have  ever  had  the 
opportunity  of  so  completely  fulfilling  their  ambitions — and  what 
ambitions  !  For  Frederick  II,  though  nominally  Christian,  was 
more  than  half  a  pagan.  Like  the  ancient  Roman  emperors,  he 
desired  to  fill  the  position  of  God  upon  earth.  Strange  projects 
have  been  ascribed  to  him.  Some  think  he  was  a  later  Julian  the 
Apostate  ;  others,  that  he  was  an  earlier  Henry  VIII :  at  all  events, 
that  he  was  the  worst  enemy  the  church  had  up  to  that  time 
met  wnth  cannot  be  doubted.  Fortunately  for  it,  the  time  was  not 
ripe  for  the  fate  Frederick  was  meditating  for  it,  whatever  that 
may  have  been. 

The  emperor  did  not  long  enjoy  the  fruit  of  his  power.  The 
papacy,  though  humiliated,  was  not  crushed,  and  the  war  contin- 
ued long  after  Frederick's  death  in  1250,  against  the  feeble  rem- 
nant of  the  once  mighty  house  of  Hohenstaufen,  "  generation  of 
vipers,"  as  Gregory  called  them.  But  the  last  act  in  the  great 
tragedy  is  completed, — a  tragedy  in  which,  as  in  Shakespeare, 
all  the  chief  personages-  are  slaughtered  in  the  last  scene.  In 
a  short  space  the  church  and  the  empire  were  each  too  rent  with 
inner  strifes  to  be  able  to  contend  for  anything  better  than  mere 
existence.  Never  again  shall  an  Innocent  III  hold  the  chair  of 
St.  Peter ;  never  again  shall  a  Frederick  II  sit  on  the  throne  of 
the  Cagsars. 


HER   PROMISE. 

I  quit  the  dusty  way. 

Where  the  elms  uniting  sway 

Just  above  ; 
In  deeper  shadow  there 
Stands  the  form,  so  dainty  fair, 

Of  my  love. 
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To  my  arms  the  laughing  face, 
The  snowy  gown  of  lace, 

Lightly  trips. 
I  look,  pause,  reassure. 
Ere  I  lift  a  face  so  pure 

To  my  lips. 

She  says,  with  smile  divine. 
On  her  birthday  she  '11  be  mine 

Evermore. 
She  presses  close  to  tell 
Me  her  age,  it  is ah,  well  ! 

Only  four. 


THE  NEW  ENGLAND  VILLAGE. 

The  most  commonplace  is  many  a  time  the  most  interesting. 
That  which  we  see  every  day  in  nature  or  in  art,  beautiful  though 
it  maybe,  ceases  to  interest  and  attract  the  eye.  The  habitual  and 
unnoticed  matters  and  things  in  life  often  reveal  riches  of  interest 
to  the  one  whose  reflection  and  inquiry  may  pierce  through  the 
film  of  commonality,  and  examine  with  an  appreciative  eye  the 
beauty  and  grandeur  round  about.  The  beauty  of  anything  is  in 
the  appreciative  eye.  The  Westerner  sees  no  grandeur  in  the  prai- 
rie rolling  away  to  meet  the  horizon  ;  nor  does  the  lone  dweller 
by  the  sea,  accustomed  from  youth  to  look  out  upon  its  swelling 
crest,  truly  grasp  the  sublimity  of  his  view  ;  nor  yet  he  who  sees 
each  morning  the  green-clad  hills  of  New  England  and  the  love- 
ly lakes  scattered  here  and  there  between,  whose  smooth  sur- 
face grows  resplendent  in  each  morning's  sun  as  the  first  ray  of 
light  breaks  through  yonder  tree-top,  making  a  glory  around  which 
even  angels  might  look  upon  and  admire.  We  come  to  look  upon 
what  is  beautiful,  and  see  not  the  Hand  which  fashioned  it  all. 

The  little  gatliering  of  houses  on  the  hill-side  or  in  the  valley 
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seems  to  a  careless  observer  to  possess  but  little  either  to  attract 
the  eye  or  to  interest  the  mind.  In  this  little  New  England  village 
there  is  no  hum  of  machinery,  no  hurrying  to  and  fro,  no  rush  of 
business,  no  sound  of  the  locomotive,  except  perchance  some  shrill 
whistle,  winding  among  the  hills  from  some  manufacturing  centre 
a  score  of  miles  away,  just  reaches  the  quiet  hamlet  in  its  dying 
echoes,  or  now  and  then  the  regular  stroke  of  the  village  black- 
smith as  he  wields  his  heavy  hammer.  This  is  all ; — yet  pass 
through  its  quiet  streets,  shaded  by  stately  maples  and  elms ;  look 
about  you,  inquire  intO'  its  history,  its  legends,  its  ancestry ;  ask 
about  the  times  when  their  fathers  pushed  their  way  through  the 
primeval  forest  from  the  settlement  by  the  seaside, — and  in  all  this 
you  will  find  something  to  instruct  and  much  to  interest. 

The  New  England  village  of  to-day  varies  much  from  that  of  a 
half  century  ago.  Its  more  fortunate  neighbor  of  twenty-five  miles 
away  lies  in  the  path  of  a  railroad,  and  year  by  year  enterprise  has 
drifted  thither.  Men  of  business  have  gone  to  the  city,  while  the 
little  gathering  of  cottages  on  the  hill-side  has  drifted  backward 
in  the  path  of  prosperity.  After  a  disintegrating  process  like  the 
above,  extending  over  a  quarter  of  a  century,  you  have  the  typical 
New  England  village  of  to-day,  abounding  in  stories  and  quaint 
lore,  rivalling  in  strangeness  and  grotesqueness  the  legends  cling- 
ing about  some  old  feudal  castle,  or  the  wonderful  Spanish  tales 
of  when  Grenada  was  great  and  mighty.  The  inhabitants  live  on 
from  year  to  year,  having  but  little  connection  with  the  outside 
world,  clinging  to  old  customs  with  a  tenacity  which  calls  to  mind 
the  Dutch  families  of  a  hundred  years  ago.  Here  we  find  illus- 
trated how  continued  isolation,  either  of  a  community  or  an  indi- 
vidual, tends  to  produce  distinctive  qualities,  while  intercourse  and 
fellowship  debar  marked  differences  and  aid  universal  likeness. 
The  former  builds  up  a  separate  individuality,  and  renders  culture 
impossible  ;  the  latter  is  the  groundwork  of  intellectuality  and 
enlightenment.  Seclusion  deepens  the  grooves  in  which  turn  the 
wheels  of  daily  life  slowly  and  without  variation.  The  meeting 
together  of  men  develops  the  mind,  clears  the  intellect,  and  ele- 
vates the   soul.     Comparison   is   what  makes    excellence    sought 
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after.  In  the  ever  varied  happenings  which  tend  to  make  men 
better,  one  ascends  to  a  higher  plane  only  as  he  sees  his  neighbor 
above  him.  A  community  rises  above  its  former  level  either  in 
the  strife  to  surpass,  or  to  make  its  intellectual  and  moral  tone  equal 
to  some  other  near  by.  A  friendly  intercourse  and  rivalry  are  ever 
productive  of  good,  either  individual  or  national ;  and  when  this  is 
broken  off,  a  corresponding  retrograde  movement  is  the  result  in 
more  ways  than  one.  This  has  been  the  tendency  in  New  Eng- 
land since  enterprise  began  to  centralize,  and  the  stage  gave  way 
to  the  railroad. 

I  suspect  that  the  hardihood  of  our  Puritan  and  Pilgrim  fathers 
instilled  into  our  settlements  a  common  activity,  which  made  them 
a  century  ago  of  much  the  same  character.  Industry  in  its  purest 
type  must  needs  be  prominent  as  an  essential  of  life  ;  but  a  change, 
marked  and  distinct,  has  pushed  aside  the  pristine  modes  of  life, 
habits,  and  even  amusements,  until,  to  one  making  a  study  of  New 
England  rural  life,  the  village  gossip  and  the  town-meeting  alone 
remain  as  remnants  of  the  past.  The  activity  of  two  generations 
ago  has  relapsed  into  a  sleepy  lethargy,  which  has  gradually  en- 
compassed the  drowsy  inhabitants.  Free  from  the  inflowing  for- 
eign population,  the  people  are  well  bred,  not  refined,  and  a  quar- 
ter of  a  century  behind  the  world  in  ideas,  customs,  and  modes  of 
life.  Yet  among  our  quiet  hills  and  valleys  may  be  found  many  a 
heart,  great  and  good,  whose  strivings  after  the  pure  and  noble 
place  them  higher  in  the  scale  of  manhood  than  many  a  statesman 
and  philanthropist,  from  whose  upright  life  we  might  each  learn 
a  lesson,  and  whose  children  in  other  spheres  have  become  the 
strong  men  of  the  nation.  In  every  village  you  will  find  existing 
the  "Brahmin  caste "  of  New  England,  which  all  readers  of  "Elsie 
Venner"  will  remember  in  the  opening  chapter,  from  which  come 
our  finished  scholars.  You  will  find  in  each  a  "  Colonel  Sprowle," 
who  made  his  fortune  years  ago,  and  now  lives  in  self-important 
retirement,  a  stingy  "Silas  Peckham,"  and  here  and  there  a  "Miss 
Darley,"  who  seems  to  learn  lessons  of  goodness  from  her  sim- 
ple surroundings,  while  in  nearly  every  hamlet  you  can  search 
out  a  counterpart  of   George    Eliot's   "Sister  Glegg"   or  "Aunt 
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Pullet,"  persons  conscientiously  attending  to  everybody's  business. 
If  on  a  warm  summer's  day  you  have  nothing  more  inviting  to 
engage  your  attention,  hail  some  weather-beaten  and  aged  inhab- 
itant, who  perchance  may  be  wandering  through  the  village,  and 
draw  him  into  conversation  about  the  primitive  life  and  settlement 
of  his  native  town.  You  will  be  surprised  at  the  yarns  he  can 
spin,  the  bear  stories  he  will  unravel,  accounts  of  times  when  a 
peck  of  corn  constituted  the  stock  in  trade  of  the  settlement,  love 
stories  of  early  times,  which  rival  in  quaintness  the  womanly  in- 
dependence of  Priscilla  or  the  pathos  of  Evangeline's  devotion. 
Should  your  time  and  patience  permit,  he  will  chat  on  until  the 
sun  has  changed  horizons. 

Here  and  there,  as  you  pass  on,  you  will  see  indications  of  more 
prosperous  days.  In  the  centre  of  the  village  stands  the  old  tav- 
ern, where  business  was  brisk  in  old  stage  times.  Before  the 
stoop,  where  used  to  halt  daily  the  six-horse  coach,  laden  with 
passengers  journeying  to  and  from  the  city,  grass  and  luxuriant 
w^eeds  are  growing,  priding  themselves,  as  it  were,  over  vanquish- 
ed prosperity.  The  old  piazza,  which  ran  along  the  front  of  the 
building,  has  long  since  fallen  beneath  its  own  weight,  or  stands 
toppling  as  each  timber  loosens  from  its  place.  The  old  bar-room 
is  quiet  and  still,  where  half  a  century  ago  the  rustic  revellers 
swapped  horses  and  bet  on  election  days.  On  one  side  stands  the 
bar, — ill-omened  reminder  of  how  many  a  hill-side  farm  became 
desolate  I  A  window  is  broken  here  and  there,  and  the  shingles 
are  starting  up,  as  it  were,  inviting  the  storms  in  to  hasten  the 
decay.  In  front  is  the  village  green,  where  on  muster  days  used 
to  collect  the  "  squire"  from  his  village  home,  and  the  farmer  boys 
from  the  hill-side,  to  make  ready  for  prospective  national  conflicts. 
Here,  too,  boomed  the  cannon  on  the  glorious  "Fourth,"  arousing 
patriotism  in  the  hearts  of  those  whose  descendants  hardly  compre- 
hend the  occasion,  and  who  in  their  rustic  lethargy  take  their 
country's  independence  as  a  matter  of  course.  Near  by  is  the  vil- 
lage pump,  broken  and  useless  now. 

Glance  away  to  the  hill-side,  and  many  a  desolate  farm  will  you 
see — underbrush  returning  to  forest,  the  fields  once  fertile  under 
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the  willing  hand  of  some  early  settler  whose  sons  have  all  left 
the  old  home.  The  old  square  two-story  house,  reared  with  so 
much  pride,  is  unoccupied  or  in  the  hands  of  a  tenant.  The  front 
door,  where  used  to  be  the  great  brass  knocker,  is  roughly  board- 
ed up.  There  are  no  curtains  at  the  chamber  windows  ;  and  even 
the  bricks  have  begun  to  start  from  the  great  square  chimney. 
The  barns,  which  used  to  be  filled  with  plenty,  tell  the  same  story. 
All  are  but  reminders  of  how  many  of  our  best  New  England  fam- 
iles  have  been  broken  and  scattered. 

Thus  has  New  England  changed  in  half  a  century.  Thus  has 
New  England  been  paying  tribute  to  the  great  West.  We  cannot 
but  hope  that  the  flow  of  this  desolating  tide  may  soon  reach  its 
height,  and  that  the  ebb  may  bring  back  something  of  what  we 
have  lost,  so  that,  with  our  many  thriving  cities,  our  villages  may 
receive  new  life  and  our  hill-sides  may  yet  return  to  fertility. 


A   SEA-CHANGE. 


It  was  a  sea-voyage  of  some  length,  it  matters  not  whence  nor 
whither.  I  had  undertaken  it  with  a  view  to  health,  and  pleasure 
too,  for  the  sea  has  always  had  over  me  an  unaccountable  spell,  a 
very  strange  and  personal  influence,  as  if  it  were  a  sentient  creat- 
ure. This  feeling  is  with  me  entirely  independent  of  any  desire 
for  a  life  upon  the  sea.  Indeed,  even  in  my  childhood,  I  never 
had  the  usual  boyish  craze  to  be  a  sailor.  I  may  be  years  without 
looking  on  the  face  of  the  ocean,  but  now  and  then,  especially 
when  wearied  and  alone,  there  comes  upon  me  a  deep,  resistless 
longing  for  the  tang  of  salt  spray  and  the  tumbling  of  infinite  seas. 
Then  there  is  a  fever  on  me,  a  sea-sickness,  though  not  as  usually 
meant.  I  cannot  explain  it,  that  I,  a  landsman,  and  physically  not 
of  the  strongest,  should  thus  be  moved  with  a  passion  for  the  sea  that 
could  hardly  be  different  if  a  person  were  its  object.  Perhaps 
those  who  have  faith  in  heredity  would  trace  it  to  the  fact  that  I 
am  island-born,  and  some  of  my  ancestors  (not  too   remote)  have 
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been  sailors.  It  was,  then,  with  the  emotion  one  feels  on  meeting 
an  old  friend,  the  strong,  sweet  thrill  that  comes  with  the  grasp  of 
the  hand,  that  I  felt  the  quiver  and  roll  of  the  deck  beneath  me. 
As  usual  on  such  occasions  I  was  alone.  The  constraint  of  any 
companionship  and  the  obligation  of  conversing  were  intolerable 
to  me. 

There  was  a  long,  heavy  swell  on,  boiling  and  veined  with 
foam,  for  we  were  following  in  the  wake  of  a  storm.  A  heavy 
mist  saturated  with  spray  and  rain  clung  to  the  waves,  curling  and 
writhing  as  if  it  were  itself  only  a  more  subtile  sea.  It  swept 
around  the  ship,  a  straitened  and  moving  horizon,  a  sort  of  magic 
circle  against  the  weird,  wild  storm-spirits  that  took  misty  forms 
beyond,  and  shrieked  and  moaned  and  lowered  upon  us.  Like 
an  invisible  rain,  very  cold  and  salt  to  taste,  the  dense  vapor  swept 
the  deck,  where  in  a  heavy  overcoat,  braced  between  the  rail  and 
the  cabins,  I  used  to  sit  alone,  almost  uticonscious,  the  ship  swinging 
up,  up,  and  far  down,  like  a  censer  over  a  witch's  cauldron.  It 
would  be  difficult  for  me  to  tell  what  I  thought  about  the  while — 
nothing  in  particular,  I  imagine.  Thinking  was  superseded  by  feel- 
ing. Some  invisible  sympathy  at  such  times  seemed  to  exist  be- 
tween me  and  the  sea.  Whether  it  rose  into  conscious  and  personal 
existence  for  me  then,  or  whether  I  sank  out  of  my  rational  and 
physical  self  into  some  unexplained  communion  with  it,  I  cannot 
say,  only  there  was  a  strange  consciousness  of  identity  between 
us,  as  if  that  vast  green  mounding  of  the  deep,  melting  its  crest  of 
foam  into  the  mist-wreaths  above,  were  somehow  part  of  me.  Ti-me 
was  not,  nor  place — a  vast  emotion  that  was  neither  pain  nor  joy, 
a  world-deep  sweep  and  swell  of  passion,  sad  and  eternal,  peaceful 
and  overwhelming.  There  was  the  sense  of  a  godlike  power,  the 
pulse  of  a  godlike  youth,  in  that  strange  metempsychosis.  Life 
grew  to  vast  proportions,  into  an  illimitable  force  that  knew  no 
change  nor  age,  where  there  was  neither  thought  nor  companion- 
ship, unspeakable,  divine.  It  was  not  living,  it  was  life,  and  that 
the  life  of  a  god. 

There  were  not  many  on  board,  and  the  few  that  were  had  soon 
retired  before  the  joint  effect  of  driving  mist  and  heavy  swell,  and 
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I  was  left  alone  in  the  demi-gloom  save  for  now  and  again  a  stew- 
ard stumbling  round  the  slippery  deck  amid  the  camp-stools,  and 
looking,  doubtless,  with  a  curious  glance  at  the  dark  bundle 
wedged  against  the  rail.  Soon  his  whistle  was  drowned  in  the 
prevailing  shriek  of  the  gale,  and  I  was  left  on  my  self-imposed 
watch.  The  steamer  plunged  down  the  trough  of  the  sea  with  a 
great  shuddering  sound  throughout  her  length,  then  rose  again 
with  a  long  sigh  as  of  relieved  apprehension,  while  a  constant 
wash  of  waters  made  a  soft  sibilance  in  the  lulls  of  the  storm.  As 
night  came  on,  nearer  and  nearer  drew  the  misty  circle,  and  puffs 
of  vapor  hung  like  a  veil  between  me  and  the  waves,  through 
which  their  broad  backs  showed  supremely  beautiful  in  their 
strength  and  sweep  of  curve.  The  air  grew  like  that  of  a  vapor- 
bath,  only  cold.  The  sea  was  lashed  into  foam,  streaked  like 
marble,  crusted  as  by  a  rust,  yeasty,  ropy,  as  if  the  air  and  water 
had  mingled  and  lost  their  boundaries.  The  air  was  but  a  subli- 
mated sea,  the  sea  but  a  denser  atmosphere.  The  gloom  only 
made  the  chaos  more  mysterious  and  real.  We  seemed  suspended 
in  the  void. 

As  for  me,  the  sea  was  as  wine  to  make  me  drunken  ;  it  absorbed 
me  as  it  might  one  of  its  kindred  drops  ;  it  was  Nirvana.  That 
swelling  of  Titan  muscles  stronger  than  adamant,  that  tossing  of 
white  hands  of  foam,  that  rippling  of  curled  hair  over  the  back — I 
was  of  it  and  in  it ;  my  life  had  become  one  with  it,  was  lost  in  it. 
Personality  was  forgotten.  I  was  a  breath  on  the  hurricane. 
Strange  forces  thrilled  me  through.  An  ageless  vigor  was  in  my 
limbs.  The  finite  was  swallowed  up  in  the  infinite.  Life  was 
transformed  into  Being. 

How  long  I  sat  there  I  could  hardly  say.  At  last  it  grew  quite 
dark,  and  the  sea  was  black  or  dark  green.  The  deep  looked  like 
a  volcanic  soil  heaving  under  the  stress  within,  and  breaking  here 
and  there  with  emissions  of  smoke-smothered  flame  that  crept  dense- 
ly along  the  surface,  then  vanished.  The  pale  phosphoric  liglit  re- 
sembled flames  of  sulphur,  and  floated  like  a  ghastly  halo  about 
the  progress  of  the  steamer.  The  mist  became  heavier  and  heav- 
ier,   almost   choking    like  smoke,   and  wet    as  the  sea    itself.     I 
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suddenly  realized  that  I  was  getting  chilled  in  spite  of  my 
wraps.  After  a  few  dives  and  well  calculated  tacks,  I  got  my 
hand  on  the  cabin  door.  A  strong  flood  of  light,  and  good-night 
to   dreams. 


WAITING. 

A    ViLLANELLE. 

Singing  softly,  she  sits  by  her  wheel, 

Her  face  ever  turned  to  the  shining  bay. 
Long  waiting  the  sound  of  his  grating  keel. 

The  table  is  spread  for  the  evening  meal ; 

Thro'  the  door  streams  the  sleepy,  golden  day  : 
Singing  softly,  she  sits  by  her  wheel. 

*'  My  sailor's  love  is  for  woe  and  weal, 

Tho'  my  heart  groweth  sick  at  his  delay. 
Long  waiting  the  sound  of  his  grating  keel. 

''Our  Lady  of  Grace," — chimes  the  Angelus'  peal- 

"  Star  of  the  sea  !  light  my  love  on  his  way." 
Singing  softly,  she  sits  by  her  wheel. 

The  bay  gleams  cold,  like  murderous  steel. 

And  still  by  the  casement  she  keepeth  her  stay 
Long  waiting  the  sound  of  his  grating  keel. 

And  ever  as  if  her  heart  to  heal, 

Bowing  meekly  her  saintly  head  to  pray ; 
Singing  softly,  she  sits  by  her  wheel. 
Long  waiting  the  sound  of  his  grating  keel. 


The  Chair. 


A  year  ago  last  May  the  movement  to  supply  Dartmouth  with  a 
literary  representative  was  set  on  foot.  It  was  not  the  first  time 
such  a  departure  had  been  agitated ;  but  unlike  any  of  its  prede- 
cessors, the  plan  materialized,  and  it  is  now  our  privilege  to  take 
a  retrospect  of  one  year's  work,  as  well  as  to  announce  the  opening 
of  another. 

The  work  done  by  the  "Lit."  during  its  first  year  stands  for 
itself.  Our  reception  was  most  gratif3dng  from  the  start ;  and  we 
cannot  ask  or  expect  anything  more  in  that  line  unless  it  be  in  that 
prosaic  yet  eminently  essential  feature,  the  subscription  list. 

As  has  been  seen,  our  editorial  board  differs  from  that  of  others 
of  its  class  in  that  one  half  its  number  is  drawn  from  the  Junior 
class.  This  we  believe  to  be  a  wise  provision.  The  Senior  mem- 
bers of  the  present  board  can  go  on  with  far  more  confidence  from 
having  had  one  year's  experience  "behind  the  scenes,"  and  feel 
assured  at  the  end  of  the  year  that  they  are  leaving  their  positions 
to  men  who  thoroughly  understand  the  work  they  have  in  hand. 

A  pleasing  feature  of  the  year  past  has  been  the  friendly  rela- 
tions of  the  "  Lit."  with  its  elder  brother,  The  Dartmouth,  to  which 
we  extend  our  heartiest  congratulations  on  its  excellent  prospect 
of  adding  one  more  to  its  long  list  of  successful  years.  It  has  been 
fully  proven  and  realized  that  there  is  room  enough  for  both  here, 
without  the  interest  or  usefulness  of  either  being  in  the  least  ham- 
pered. 

So  with  greeting  to  all,  and  our  best  wishes  for  the  success  of 
the  college  press  wherever  represented,  we  present  the  initial 
number  of  Vol.  II  ;  and  to  our  college  we  say.  Support  your 
"Lit.,"  and  it  shall  be  our  utmost  endeavor  to  see  that  it  does 
not  do  you  discredit. 
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"  Shakspeare  Dethroned"  was  the  startling  announcement  that 
greeted  our  eyes  in  the  Sunday  papers  a  few  weeks  since,  as  a 
reminder  that  the  determination  not  to  let  the  immortal  "Bard  of 
Avon"  rest  in  peace  was  still  rampant  in  the  land.  It  seems  that 
Donnelly,  who  may  be  remembered  as  the  author  of  "Atlantis," 
an  exhaustive  work  to  prove  the  original  connection  of  the  two 
continents  with  ingenious  hypotheses  as  to  the  origin  of  the  mound- 
builders,  American  Indians,  etc.,  is  the  latest  assailant,  and  that  no 
less  a  person  than  Prof.  Davidson  has  visited  Donnelly  at  his  home 
in  Minnesota,  and  has  returned  with  his  previous  skepticism  great- 
ly strengthened,  if  not  really  a  convert  to  the  new  theory. 

One  may  be  tempted  to  set  the  whole  affair  down  as  a  piece  of 
absurdity  without  further  comment ;  but  at  the  same  time  efforts  of 
this  kind  have  been  numerous  and  important  enough  to  be  worthy 
of  attention.  First,  there  is  the  effort  of  Miss  Bacon,  of  New 
Haven,  who,  imagining  herself  a  lineal  descendant  of  Sir  Francis, 
sought  to  claim  for  her  distinguished  supposed  ancestor  some  part 
of  the  credit  to  which  she  believed  him  entitled,  and  succeeded 
well  enough  to  gain  a  hearing  and  some  degree  of  support  from 
Hawthorne. 

Miss  Potts's  book  of  parallelisms  in  double  columns  came  in  '82, 
occupying  some  seventy  closely  printed  pages  of  coincidences  be- 
tween the  two  great  writers,  but  failed  to  arouse  any  especial  inter- 
est. 

Now  Donnelly,  who  has  been  promising  an  exposure  for  two  or 
three  years,  tells  us  that  the  plays  of  Shakspeare  are  made  up  of 
cipher  in  a  measure,  and  that  in  this  way  Bacon's  name  is  to  be 
found  hidden  in  each.  Full  particulars  to  be  given  in  his  book  of 
cipher  to  be  brought  out  by  R.  S.  Peale  &  Co.,  of  Chicago,  about 
the  first  of  December  next.  The  work  is  said  to  be  in  two  parts, — 
first,  argument;  second,  demonstration.  From  the  synopsis  given 
in  advance,  one  draws  the  conclusion  that  Donnelly,  like  many 
another  visionary  man,  fails  b}^  attempting  to  prove  too  much.  For 
instance  :  If  the  authorship  was  concealed  by  Bacon  on  account  of 
the  tendency  of  the  plays  to  incite  treason,  why  were  they  so  well 
received  by  the  Court  of  St.  James?     Why  did  Shakspeare  get 
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into  such  good  society? — and,  above  all,  why  was  not  the  author- 
ship challenged  earlier?  Furthermore,  treason,  if  referred  to  at 
all  in  the  plays,  is  represented  as  receiving  its  merited  reward ; 
and  why  should  Bacon  mirror  his  own  downfall  in  so  exact  a  rep- 
resentation as  the  character  of  Wolsey?  But  it  is  idle  to  go  on 
in  this  way.  If  we  can  possess  our  souls  in  patience  until  next 
December,  those  who  wish  can  have  the  privilege  of  examining 
another  literary  curiosity. 


There  seem  to  be  indications  that  the  visit  of  Irving  to  this 
country  left  a  leaven  which  is  working  for  good.  Irving  may  not 
be,  and  is  not,  a  great  elocutionist,  but  he  is  certainly  a  master  of 
details,  and  he  has  taught  American  actors,  like  Booth,  Barrett, 
and  the  lesser  lights,  that  the  drama  must  not  be  a  brilliant  star 
with  a  dark  background.  It  has  been  too  much  the  case  with 
prominent  American  actors  that  they  have  been  in  the  habit  of  stu- 
diously keeping  back  the  actors  supporting  them  in  order  to  render 
their  own  appearance  the  more  brilliant.  As  for  Irving,  any 
player  with  him  could  have  starred  an  ordinary  theatrical  com- 
pany in  good  style,  and  he  recognized  the  fact  without  the  least 
touch  of  professional  jealousy.  This  has  carried  its  own  lesson 
with  it,  and  the  effect  will  be  a  benefit  to  the  American  drama. 


One  of  the  most  accurate  ways  of  gfiuging  the  public  taste  in 
regard  to  the  matter  of  popular  literature  is  to  observe  the  selection 
of  reading  at  summer  resorts.  Here  reading  for  the  sake  of  mere 
information  ceases,  and  solid  matter  is  at  a  discount.  Also,  here  is 
where  people  find  a  respite  from  books  which  they  read  from  a 
sense  of  duty.  Individual  taste  appears  in  its  boldest  relief,  and 
even  the  strictest  self-disciplinarians  relax  a  little  here,  while  the 
more  unbridled  give  themselves  the  most  unbridled  license.  Peo- 
ple come  out  to  enjoy  themselves,  each  after  his  own  heart.  If  in 
the  midst  of  this  a  writer  of  marked  integrity  and  fixed  moral  pur- 
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pose  can  obtain  a  leading  place,  it  is  the  highest  compliment  to 
his  ability  as  well  as  the  best  possible  assurance  of  his  success,  and 
the  omnipresence  of"  Katia,"  "  Fall  of  Sebastopol,"  "  My  Con- 
fession," etc.,  at  summer  places,  shows  that  Count  Leon  Tolstoi 
is  occupying  just  such  a  position.  It  is  no  extravagant  claim  to 
say  that  Tolstoi's  is  the  most  brilliant,  scintillating  style  since  the 
Pericles.  He  has  broken  loose  from  caste  and  from  the  Greek 
church,  and  is  in  one  sense  a  missionary.  His  work  is  revolu- 
tionizing Russian  novel-writing,  and  through  that  is  reaching 
American  thought. 

Tolstoi's  importance  at  the  present  time  arises  from  the  fact  of 
his  coming  in  as  a  healthful  offset  to  the  H.  Rider  Haggard  school. 
In  him  there  comes  a  man  who  deals  in  no  mysticisms,  but  takes 
human  life  and  the  human  soul  as  they  are,  and  portrays  them 
with  a  master's  touch.  A  writer  is  a  teacher,  and  has,  or  should 
have,  a  mission.  Haggard  has  no  mission  save  that  of  catering 
to  an  unwholesome  public  appetite,  and  it  is  one  of  the  most  prom- 
ising things  connected  with  literature  at  the  present  day  that 
Tolstoi  has  yet  years  of  usefulness  before  him  to  combat  this  pop- 
ular tendency. 


The  growth  of  the  stage  and  the  enormous  extent  of  the  publish- 
ing business  have  made  sad  inroads  in  one  field — that  of  the  public 
reader.  The  persons  of  our  country  who  can  give  a  reading  en- 
tertainment that  will  of  itself  ensure  a  financial  success  can  be 
counted  on  the  fingers,  and  of  these  not  one  can  be  said  to  be  mas- 
ter of  the  tragic  element  and  the  heavier  reading  that  swayed  mul- 
titudes years  ago.  There  is  no  doubt  that  an  evening  of  Forrest 
or  Mrs.  Siddons  would  be  a  marvellous  revelation  to  the  present 
generation.  Others  there  were  only  less  famous,  but  of  the  illus- 
trious coterie  only  the  veteran  James  Murdoch  survives,  and  is 
long  past  the  mile-stone  of  three  score  and  ten,  yet  even  as  late  as 
the  present  summer  he  has  given  readings  of  Shakespeare  that 
carry  one  away  from  the   present  with  their  power,  and  suggest 
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what  must  have  been  the  enjoyment  of  audiences  in  years  gone  by. 
Prof.  Churchill  would  doubtless  now  be  placed  at  the  head  of 
American  readers,  but  with  the  exception  of  one  or  two  selections 
he  avoids  the  so-called  "  heavy  "  reading  as  not  his  forte.  Still 
less  is  it  the  province  of  Riddle,  aptly  characterized  by  a  prom- 
inent author  as  "  a  very  pretty  parlor  canary  bird." 

With  all  the  social  changes  of  the  last  half  century  a  revival  of 
the  reader  as  he  once  existed  can  hardly  be  expected,  and  we  are 
more  than  recompensed  in  other  ways  ;  but  here  seems  to  be  at 
least  one  case  in  which  our  fathers  clearly  had  the  advantage  of 
us  to-day. 


The  Mail-Bag. 


Students  and  Alumni  are  earnestly  requested  to  contribute  to  this  department  letters  bearing  upon 
the  interests  and  welfare  of  the  college.  The  restriction  holds  good ^  however.,  that  the  editors  do  not 
necessarily  endorse  all  views  herein  expressed. 

Chemical  Laboratory, 

High  School  Building, 
EuRiDicE,  Manitoba,  Sept.  i,  1887. 
Editors  of  the  Da7'tniouth  Literary  Monthly : — 

As  your  Mail-Bag  kindly  offers  itself  for  the  use  of  all  messages 
travelling  toward  the  notice  of  the  undergraduates,  alumni,  faculty, 
and  trustees  of  Dartmouth  college,  we  know  that  a  few  words 
about  the  present  condition  of  the  laboratories  and  of  all  the 
science-teaching  in  our  college  cannot  fail  of  being  heard. 

We  take  no  part,  in  this  letter,  in  the  old  quarrel  between  the 
classics  and  science.  Neither  do  we  fasten  the  blame  of  an  unfor- 
tunate condition  of  affairs  upon  the  faculty,  who  know  and  regret 
the  present  state  of  things.  But  the  fact  remains,  that  the  mass  of 
students  who  pass  through  Dartmouth  college  get  710  scientific 
training,  or  at  best  but  a  fraction  of  what  they  ought  to  get.  Owing 
to  insufficient  apparatus  and  lack  of  room.,  students  are  fed,  during 
the  whole  of  the  prescribed  courses  in  the  sciences,  upon  the  husks 
of  text-book  work.  Not  until  the  elective  system  has  thinned  the 
classes  to  about  one  third  their  full  numbers,  is  the  remnant  given 
a  chance  to  begin  the  simplest  experimental  work  in  the  laborato- 
ry. Except  for  this  prodigal  waste  of  time,  those  who  devote  them- 
selves afterward  almost  entirely  to  practical  work  in  physics  and 
chemistry,  can  attain  reasonably  satisfactory  results.  And  let  no 
student  who  thinks  of  teaching  either  of  these  subjects,  after  grad- 
uation, fail  of  spending  every  moment  possible  in  the  laboratories. 
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Even  with  the  handicap  of  a  term  or  two  of  lost  time,  the  hours 
thus  spent  will  bear  golden  fruit,  for  the  demand  for  skilled  teach- 
ers of  science  is  far  in  advance  of  the  present  supply.  Get  all  you 
can,  and  make  up  your  deficiencies  by  post-graduate  study. 

But  while  the  above  advice  is  given  in  good  faith  in  respect  to 
physics  and  chemistry,  it  could  not  be  so  given  in  regard  to  zo- 
ology and  biology  in  general.  Students  in  these  subjects  can  do 
710  profitable  work,  for  they  have  no  chance  whatever.  No  dissec- 
tion w^orthy  of  the  name,  no  microscopes,  no  charts,  no  practical 
work.  Text-books,  crammed  and  recited.  An  empty  stream  of 
words ^  and  nothing  more. 

The  condition  of  science-teaching,  then,  is  not  such  as  to  cause 
a  broad  smile  of  satisfaction.  In  biology  no  good  work  is  possible. 
In  physics  and  chemistry  two  thirds  of  the  class  learn  nothing  of 
scientific  methods  of  work,  and  get  in  exchange  for  this  only  what 
they  could  get  as  easily  at  home.  There  remains  the  one  third 
only,  who  take  elective  physics  and  chemistry,  whose  work  is  at 
all  satisfactory.  At  least  three  fourths  of  the  energy  of  the  whole 
machine  is  wasted,  yes,  worse  than  wasted,  for  the  students  pay 
for  that  which  does  them  no  good.  Time  and  money  gone,  and 
nothing  to  show  for  either.  The  remedy?  Suitable  apparatus, 
and  ample  room  for  all  the  students  to  deal,  from  the  beginning, 
wath  things^  not  words. 

A  Teacher. 


Editors  of  the  Dartmouth  Literary  Monthly : — 

As  a  new  committee  will  soon  be  engaged  in  selecting  books  for 
the  library,  will  it  be  out  of  place  to  offer  a  suggestion?  The 
alcoves  on  the  third  floor  are  well  filled  with  books  of  travel,  inter- 
esting, no  doubt,  but,  unfortunately  for  under-classmen,  the 
majority  are  German  works.  Why  would  it  not  be  a  good  plan 
to  add  this  year  several  entertaining  books  of  travel  which  could 
be  read  by  all? 

Ninety. 


By  the  Way, 


These  are  days  of  meeting  and  of  greeting.  As  I  have  watched 
the  throng  of  entering  and  returning  fellow-students,  I  could  but 
notice  how  various  the  salutations  of  the  men.  Here  come  a  brace 
of  candidates  for  the  privileges  and  pleasures  of  our  classic  old 
retreat.  Witness  the  hesitance  in  the  exchange  of  courtesies,  the 
stammering  behavior  of  those  who  pledge  their  friendship  for  the 
days  and  years  to  be.  And  yet,  despite  embarrassment,  anticipa- 
tion never  ran  so  high.  Note  the  enthusiasm  of  the  Sophomores. 
Theirs  is  a  greeting,  the  first  after  any  considerable  separation, 
and  one  the  warmth  of  which  cannot  be  doubted.  Methinks  there 
is  more  formality  when  men  meet  again  as  Juniors,  as  if  it  were 
now  a  sort  of  routine  duty  to  clasp  hands,  and  college  life  were 
getting  to  be  a  rather  complacent  sort  of  existence  after  all.  Then 
Seniors  come  together,  with  a  feeling  of  just  dignity  perhaps, — yet 
is  there  not  a  faltering  sense  that  these  renewals  of  old  friendships 
are  to  be  the  last?  Still,  however,  the  feelings  find  expression  at 
this  time.  I  can  but  think  that,  through  it  all,  the  sympathies  of 
college  men  are  ever  widening  with  each  other,  as  the  happy 
years  speed  on. 


The  society  "  chinner,"  like  the  voice  of  the  cricket,  is  now  heard 
in  the  land.  It  would  be  cruel  to  revive  him  by  a  verbal  sketch 
for  those  among  our  readers  who  have  already  known  that  genus 
all  too  well ;  but  some  features  of  the  recent  campaign  suggest 
changes  in  the  methods  taken  for  increasing  membership.  One 
has  proposed  a  general  meeting,  wherein  speakers  should  address 
the  entrance  candidates,  each  in  behalf  of  his  own  society.  Such 
a  plan  seems  really  feasible  ;  but,  if  it  is  to  be  adopted,  let  us  by 
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all  means  have  arrangements  for  the  separate  exhibition  of  the  fra- 
ternity men.  Would  it  not  be  a  good  plan  to  have  society  booths 
arranged,  where  each  brotherhood  could  display  its  representa- 
tives, with  the  proper  labellings,  e.  g.^  "This  man  has  taken  two 
prizes,"  or  again,  "  This  man  has  attended  Biblicals  all  the  year," 
and  so  on,  after  the  manner  of  a  rural  stock  exhibit?  True,  some 
would  not  require  to  have  anything  affixed  to  them  ;  but  it  would 
add  clearness  to  the  contest  if  some  such  order  could  be  evolved, 
and  a  definite  and  tangible  statement  of  fact  thus  be  presented. 
Much  light  would  be  thrown  upon  the  status  of  the  different  organ- 
izations, in  corners  which  are  not  now  lighted  by  the  eager  enthu- 
siasm of  the  "  chinner."  The  scherne  claims  consideration,  as  an 
arrangement  which  could  doubtless  be  made  very  comprehensive 
in  its  scope  and  results.  I  cordially  recommend  an  expansion  of 
the  project  by  the  "  chinners  "  of  the  future. 


Champions  I  Yes,  Dartmouth,  for  one  year  at  least,  will  float 
the  pennant — proud  token  of  her  victories  in  the  national  game. 
Those  of  us  who  witnessed  the  brawny  struggles  of  last  term  must 
claim  it  as  a  well  earned  symbol  of  the  success  which  Hercules  is 
booked  to  give.  All  honor  to  his  strong  disciples  who  secured  us 
the  coveted  token  ! 


Right  here,  I  remember,  too,  the  triumphs  of  our  representa- 
tive athletes  at  Hartford  last  spring.  These  facts  make  a  pleasant 
retrospect,  and  yet  the  pleasure  of  our  sudden  prestige  should 
allow  no  over-confidence  or  abatement  of  individual  endeavor.  It 
has  been  found  that  early  and  continued  effort  in  the  way  of  train- 
ing can  alone  insure  success.  Did  I  not  hear,  too,  that  the  Dart- 
mouth boys  at  Hartford  were  seen  to  be  the  most  vigorous  and 
sinewy  crew?  If  there  be  latent  strength  here,  then,  shall  it  not 
be  brought  out  from  among  the  Hampshire  hills,  and  thus  the 
prowess  of  old  Dartmouth  be  yet  greater  than  before? 
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I  have  been  forced  to  pause  while  viewing  the  improved  condi- 
tion of  the  roof  upon  old  Dartmouth  hall.  There  is  something 
about  this  weather-beaten  yet  venerable  structure  which  compels 
my  admiration.  It  was  the  first  building  of  any  notable  propor- 
tions which  the  college  had,  and  has  now  withstood  the  corroding 
influences  of  a  full  century  of  time.  What  a  silent  witness  to 
the  presence  of  a  great  departed  company,  it  gives  us  in  its  well 
worn  stairs  !  What  volumes  of  song  and  merry  laughter  have 
echoed  through  its  dusty  halls  !  Nor  would  it  seem,  by  any  sort 
of  means,  that  its  course  of  usefulness  is  run.  Not  without  some- 
what of  architectural  beauty,  it  promises  to  afford  yet  further  com- 
fort to  many  another  heir  of  Dartmouth's  joys,  and  so  I  am  con- 
strained to  believe  that  there  is  something  perennial  about  this 
ancient  edifice,  even  in  the  period  of  its  inevitable  decay. 


Old  Pine  !  thy  beauty  the  thunderbolt  has  lately  marred  !  Rent 
is  thy  covering,  which  has  long  kept  thee,  to  breathe  an  ardent 
welcome,  and  to  swell  with  softened  sympathy  the  parting  song  ! 
But  be  thou  warmed  and  rescued  by  the  yearnings  and  affection  of 
the  sturdy  sons  to  whom  thine  ample  boughs  have  granted  willing 
shade ! 


Book  Reviews. 


It  has  sometimes  been  thought,  rather  ungraciously,  we  confess,  that  the  secret  reason 
for  Mr.  Howells's  stern  denunciation  of  writers  of  fiction,  past  and  present,  has  been  the  as 
vet  unexpressed  conviction  of  his  own  supreme  merit  in  that  direction.  It  is  hard  for  a 
partisan  to  be  just,  and  harder  for  those  who  take  a  different  view  to  be  just  to  him. 
Doubtless  for  some  Mr.  Howells's  late  review  of  Count  Tolstoi's  works  will  be  barren  of 
its  intended  effect  in  proportion  to  its  enthusiasm.  Yet  one  has  but  to  read  the  works  of 
the  (to  us)  new  Russian  novelist  to  discover  a  great  master,  if  not  the  one  who  is  "great 
above  all  others  who  have  written  fiction,"  as  Mr.  Howells  does.  It  is  but  the  other  day, 
as  it  were,  that  Russia  surprised  us  with  Turgenief,  as  she  has  again  electrified  us  with 
Tolstoi,  Gogol,  and  Dostoyevsky.  The  name  of  Tolstoi,  at  present  on  everybody's  lips,  is 
not,  however,  that  of  a  young  man,  but  of  one  now  near  his  end,  long  famous  in  his  own 
country,  though  so  late  in  achieving  universal  renown.  The  fact,  that  he  was  born  in 
1828,  and  that  all  his  greatest  works  have  been  published  in  Russia  now  many  years,  empha' 
size  the  real  remoteness  of  that  empire  from  the  thought  and  life  of  Europe  in  an  almost 
startling  manner.  The  man  thus  introduced  to  us  is  scarcely  less  interesting  than  his 
numerous  works.*  A  noble  and  an  orthodox  Russian  churchman  by  birth,  a  skeptic  in  his 
younger  years,  a  brilliant  soldier  and  writer  in  his  maturity,  he  has  at  last,  like  St.  Ignatius 
Loyola,  turned  apostle,  one,  too,  whose  gospel  is  neither  communist  nor  Quaker,  yet  some- 
thing of  both.  The  history  of  his  life  and  his  religious  convictions  is  given  in  his  works, 
some  of  which  have  been  suppressed  in  Russia  as  obnoxious  to  the  established  govern- 
ment and  religion.  The  principal  tenets  of  Count  Tolstoi's  faith,  which  in  this  religious 
Babel  of  America  would  have  created  little  astonishment,  are  these,t — that  we  should 
never  resist  evil,  or  judge  our  fellow-men ;  never  swear  ;  that  marriage  is  obligatory,  and 
can  never  be  dissolved  ;  and  that  there  should  be  no  distinction  made  between  fellow-coun- 
trymen and  aliens.  The  corollaries  of  these  articles  are, — the  abolishment  of  law  and  all 
legal  procedures  and  punishments ;  the  nullification  of  all  oaths  of  office  or  allegiance  and 
all  creeds ;  the  obliteration  of  national  and  ecclesiastical  distinctions,  and  thus  of  all  gov- 
ernment, of  property,  and  of  war.  This  is  necessary  if  we  will  be  saved,  for  this  is  the 
commandment  of  Christ  in  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount.  Salvation  is  of  this  life,  for  there 
is  no  life  to  come,  and  we  are  saved  by  our  submitting  ourselves  to  the  Son  of  Man  (the 
spirit  of  life  in  all  men  in  all  ages),  and  by  faith  in  the  commandments  of  Christ.  Start- 
ling as  is  this  rule  of  life,  it  is  no  less  startling  than  the  means  by  which  it  is  arrived  at. 
Tolstoi'  is  wholly  a  rationalist,  and  refuses  to  accept  supernatural  phenomena.  Accordingly 
he  denies  or  explains  away  the  miracles  of  the  Gospels,  the  resurrection,  and  the  greater 
part  of  the  Gospel  of  St.  John.  He  seems  to  ignore  vSt.  Paul  entirely,  and  uses  the  other 
epistles  only  where  according  to  his  judgment  they  follow  out  the  "  doctrine  of  Christ," 
and  treats  the   early  fathers  in   similar  fashion.     This  is  of  course  the  method  pursued  by 

*My  Confessio7i,\:)y  Count  I.yof  N.  Tolstoi.     Tliomas  Y.  Crowell  &  Co.,  New  York,     ^i, 
t  What  I  Believe,  by  Count  Leon  Tolstoi.     William  S.  Gottsberger,  New  York.     $  .60 
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Renan  and  the  Unitarians,  though  in  this  instance  with  very  different  results  from  those 
of  the  former,  and  carried  a  great  deal  further  than  by  the  latter.  Count  Tolstoi  holds  a 
very  unique  position  among  reformers, — Athaiiasius  contra  mu?idum  over  again  ;  and  he  is 
conscious  of  it  when  he  naively  remarks  that  it  seems  strange  that  it  should  be  reserved 
for  him  to  arrive  at  so  eminently  an  easy  solution  of  all  the  ills  of  humanity.  It  does  seem 
strange.  Yet  irrational  as  seems  to  us  his  rational  scheme  of  salvation,  we  have  and  can 
have  nothing  but  deep  admiration  for  the  man  Count  Tolstoi,  and  nothing  but  sympathy 
for  the  genuine  peace  and  joy  that  have  at  last  come  as  balm  to  his  once  fevered  spirit  and 
breaking  heart.  The  profound  conviction  of  his  statements,  and  the  depth  of  his  distress 
at  the  moral  state  of  his  native  lan,d,  are  absolutely  genuine,  and  must  win  for  him  the 
attention  even  of  those  who  would  most  widely  differ  with  him  as  to  methods.  It  is  not, 
however,  Count  Tolstoi  the  reformer,  but  Count  Tolstoi  the  novelist,  with  whom  we  have 
chiefly  here  to  do.  In  regard  to  his  theology  and  political  economy,  men  will  be  divided  ; 
but  in  regard  to  his  novels  there  can  scarcely  be  but  one  opinion,  and  that,  that  here  is  a 
master.  "  We  do  not  say,  This  is  like  life,  but,  This  is  life."  That  is  to  say,  we  do  not 
have  to  come  to  his  novels  with  a  knowledge  already  acquired  of  Russian  life,  or  any  sort 
oflife,  but  we  come  to  them  to  get  such  knowledge.  Sad  enough  it  is.  And  though  perhaps 
Russia  is  no  worse  than  any  other  nation  of  Europe,  or  ourselves,  in  morality,  yet  because  of 
the  strangeness  of  the  conditions,  and,  too,  because  of  just  having  come,  as  it  were,  from 
the  author's  presence,  we  feel  in  reading  these  novels,  as  we  have  seldom  felt  before,  all 
the  folly  and  madness  in  that  we  call  life,  all  the  hideousness  and  despair  in  that  we 
call  pleasure.  There  is  something  so  pitiful  in  the  pitiless  logic  of  that  awful  sentence 
"  The  wages  of  sin  is  death,"  as  exemplified  in  Tolstoi  and  George  Eliot  and  Thackeray  ! 
And  yet  we  are  not  reading  Sunday-school  books — anything  but  that.  There  is  no  philos- 
ophizing as  in  George  Eliot,  no  slight  sting  of  satire  as  in  Thackeray  :  the  story  goes  on 
without  interruption  to  its  inevitable  conclusion,  with  no  comment  save  that  which  you 
yourself  read  between  the  lines.  This  is  his  invariable  method,  not  excepting  War  and 
Peace,  where,  though  there  are  digressions  on  the  philosophy  of  history,  there  are  none 
on  the  philosophy  of  life.  Yet  the  moral,  though  unexpressed,  is  none  the  less  forcible 
There  are  those  who  rebel  against  a  story  like  Anna  Karenina,  because,  forsooth,  it  is  not 
amusing.  We  contend,  on  the  contrary,  that  it  is  good  for  us  to  meet  such  a  book.  We 
read  the  lives  about  us  in  such  a  fragmentary  way,  we  read  our  own  so  slowly  and  forget- 
fully, even  if  we  attempt  it  at  all,  that  it  is  better  than  well  for  us  if  we  can  come  across 
some  mind  who  shall  lay  life  bare  to  its  core.  It  certainly  is  not  amusing  to  see  all  the 
hideousness  of  our  hypocrisies  proclaimed  abroad  in  Becky  Sharp,  or  all  the  anguish 
and  black  darkness  prepared  for  our  evil  passions  foretold  to  us  in  Anna  Karenina,  but  it 
is  well.  Anna  Karenina^,  the  greatest  of  Tolstoi's  novels,  is  one  of  the  keenest  analyses  of 
life  that  has  ever  been  produced.  Although  the  characters  are  quite  as  many  as  in  Mid- 
dleinarch,  it  does  n't  have  its  crowded  effect.  In  fact,  one  does  not  appreciate  the  great 
variety  and  rich  characterization  of  this  novel  till  he  stops  to  consider  it  in  detail.  Back 
of  the  lurid  splendor,  deepening  into  night,  that  centres  about  the  heroine  and  her  lover 
and  her  husband,  there  is  the  manly  life  and  love  of  Levin  [alias  Tolstoi  himself),  pure  and 
fragrant  as  a  flower,  sharply  contrasting  the  weary  married  life  of  Darya  with  the  amiable 
and  incorrigible  Stiva.  Yet  in  spite  of  the  multiplicity  that  we  barely  hinted  at,  there  is  a 
unity  and  massing  of  effects  about  the  central  figure  as  she  moves  like  a  fair  and  graceful 
ship,  plunging  into  ever  vaster  and  more  irremediable  gloom,  till,  storm-broken  and  tem- 

^Anna  Karenina,  by  Count  Lyof  N.  Tolstoi.     T.  Y.  Crowell  &  Co.,  New  York.     ^1.75. 
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pest-driven,  she  gives  one  final  plunge  headlong  down  through  the  cauldron  billows  into 
the  infinite  mysteries  of  the  deep  beneath.  War  atid  Peace*  dtsXs  with  the  Napoleonic 
wars,  especially  the  fatal  Russian  campaign.  This  novel  and  Sebastopol,\  a  series  of  sketches 
of  the  camp-life  of  the  Russians  during  the  Crimean  war,  form  perhaps  the  frightfulest 
commentary  on  what  war  is  in  reality  and  apart  from  romance  that  we  possess.  Relent- 
lessly he  strips  away  all  the  glamour  of  gold  and  rainbow  harness,  all  poetry  and  heroism 
even.  He  would  leave  us  no  ideals,  and  right  he  may  be  in  large  measure  ;  but  either  be- 
cause we  are  young  or  foolish  we  still  believe  that  the  horrid  scenes  of  war  have  power  to 
evoke  from  men  something  nobler  than  the  petty  selfishness  and  vanities  that  he  describes. 
Katia,X  though  shorter  than  Anna  Kareni7ta,  is  replete  with  all  the  author's  power.  The 
story  of  a  young  girl's  love,  sweet  and  ideal,  then  of  the  disappointments  and  misunder- 
standings of  married  life,  and  finally  of  the  return  to  a  stronger  if  less  passionate  affection 
that  can  never  be  disappointed  or  misunderstood,  is  told  in  a  masterful  fashion.  Katia  is 
an  almost  faultless  novel,  at  once  simple  and  profound,  purely  Russian,  and  of  universal 
interest.     It  is  one  of  the  finest  products  of  Count  Tolstoi's  pen. 

If  Count  Tolstoi  finds  the  millennial  year  very  far  off  indeed  unless  men  return  to  obe- 
dience to  the  "five  commandments"  of  the  "  Christian  doctrine,"  the  English  seem  to  be  of 
a  different  mind  this  jubilee  year  of  the  queen.  It  is  true  that  England  has  her  prophets, 
too,  who  rend  the  sunny  sky  of  this  fair  English  day  with  their  thunder-peals  of  warning. 
Yet  the  fact  remains  that  the  day  is  fair,  and  the  sun  of  the  queen's  happy  reign,  sinking  in 
royal  purple  and  gold,  seems  to  promise  another  day  yet  more  fair.  We  hope  that  this 
promise  may  be  fulfilled ;  for  it  can  be  truly  said  that  whatever  affects  England  affects  the 
world.  For  she  holds  a  central  if  not  prime  position  among  the  nations,  the  clasp,  so  to 
speak,  upon  the  zone  of  nations  that  girdle  the  earth.  We  of  her  own  blood  ought  to  be 
as  willing  to  do  her  justice  as  others  seem  to  be,  and  we  think  most  of  us  are.  This  year 
of  rejoicing  in  England  is  as  much  a  national  as  a  royal  jubilee,  and  in  some  sense  it  is 
universal.  The  jubilee  literature  has  proved  this  by  its  vast  amount  and  wide  range. 
Among  the  poetical  tributes  may  be  mentioned  Lord  Tennyson's  Jubilee  Ode,  that  appeared 
in  Macmillan''s  for  April,  and  the  Inanguratioji  Ode  by  Lewis  Morris,  set  to  music  by  Sul- 
livan, and  delivered  at  the  Imperial  Institute.  Lewis  Morris,  who  is  rumored  to  be  Ten- 
nyson's probable  successor  as  laureate,  has  also  written  A  Song  of  Empire  {Murray'' s  Mag- 
azine for  April),  of  which  here  is  a  specimen  : 

"  The  proudest  empire  that  has  been  to-day 
Rejoices  and  makes  solemn  jubilee. 

"  Whoever  guides  our  helm  of  state. 
Let  all  men  know  it,  England  shall  be  great. 

"And  therefore  'tis,  O  Queen,  that  we. 
Knit  fast  in  bonds  of  temperate  liberty. 
Rejoice  to-day  and  make  our  solemn  Jubilee." 

Swinburne,  too,  has  caught  the  patriotic  fire,  and  sings  in  his  The  Jubilee,  1887  {Nine- 
teenth Century,  June), — 

*War  and  Peace,  by  Count  L6on  Tolsto'i.     Franklin  Square  Library,  3  pts.     75  cents. 
^Sebastopol,  by  Count  Leo  Tolstoi.     Harper  &  Brothers,  New  York.     75  cents. 
XKatia,  by  Count  L6on  Tolstoi.     William  S.  Gottsberger,  New  York.     25  cents. 
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"O  commonweal,  arrayed  and  crowned 
With  gold  and  purple,  girt  with  steel 
At  need  that  foes  must  fear  or  feel, 
We  found  her,  as  our  fathers  found. 
Earth's  lordliest  commonweal." 

Robert  Buchanan's  Annus  Aureoliis  is  more  of  a  jeremiad  than  a  song  of  jubilee.  The 
Earl  of  Rosslyn  addresses  a  very  touching  poem  to  the  queen ;  and  the  Bishop  of  Ripon, 
brother  of  the  author  of  Liber  Amoris,  a  Unitarian  preacher  of  Boston,  composed  the  jubi- 
lee hyllin  for  the  great  thanksgiving  service.  The  Graphic,  in  its  superbly  illustrated  jubi- 
lee number,  produces  Eifty  Years  Ago ;  or,  The  Queen's  Accession,  by  Walter  Besant,  a 
description  of  English  life  a  half  century  ago,  very  whimsical  and  delightful,  in  which  he 
finds  quite  as  much  to  lament  as  to  rejoice  over  in  the  so-called  improvements  of  the  age. 
G.  Barnett  Smith,  author  of  a  life  of  Mr.  Gladstone,  and  also  of  the  queen,  furnishes  the 
London  News  with  a  short  and  interesting  account  of  her  majesty's  reign,  entitled  Victoria, 
Queen  and  Empress. 


Exchanges, 


The  Exchange  Department  of  a  college  monthly  unavoidably  becomes  autocratic  as  it  sits 
in  judgment  upon  its  contemporaries,  and  we  think  it  helpful  that  such  is  the  case?  With 
rare  exceptions,  never  recognized  by  the  outside  world,  nothing  is  more  natural  than  that 
we  create  among  ourselves  a  medium  for  the  exchange  of  opinion,  a  kind  of  "  reward  of 
merit"  system  upon  the  work  of  one  another. 

To  be  copied  by  the  Lit.  of  Yale,  Williams,  Harvard,  or  Hamilton,  or  by  other  truly 
excellent  college  journals,  places  the  seal  of  an  appreciation  "  outside  of  one's  own  country," 
and  incites  the  writer  to  better  effort.  Conducted  on  such  a  basis,  the  Exchange  Depart- 
ment cannot  but  be  helpful  to  all  who  contribute  to  college  publications  ;  otherwise  it  must 
fall  to  a  mere  exchange  of  compliments  on  the  basis  of  "  a  trade." 

The  exchanges  which  reached  us  during  the  summer  are,  of  course,  old  in  a  sense,  but 
as  most  of  them  partake  very  little  of  the  nature  of  news,  we  feel  justified  in  mentioning 
those  which  seem  especially  good. 

The  greater  number  of  those  now  before  us  are  bristling  with  yards  of  class-day  poems, 
orations,  and  commencement  parts.  We  think  it  poor  taste  to  fill  the  columns  of  a  maga- 
zine with  what  has  once  been  published  in  the  class-day  book. 

The  Publishers^  Bulletin  gives  an  account  of  a  School  of  Journalism  recently  opened  in 
London. 

The  custom  in  vogue  at  Hamilton  of  the  incoming  Lit.  board  giving  a  spread  to  the 
retiring  members  seems  to  us  worthy  of  imitation,  for  the  hearty  good  fellowship  it  must 
foster.     Such  a  courtesy  could  not  but  strengthen  the  bond  between  consecutive  boards. 

The  Harvard  Advocate  prints  the  music  of  the  class  song  '87,  and  devotes  a  goodly 
share  of  its  space  to  class  day  and  commencement  parts.  From  it  we  clip  the  following 
poem,  which,  despite  its  pessimistic  refrain,  pleases  us  very  much.  The  metre  is  happily 
chosen : 

SATIETY. 

Joys  that  live  in  the  madness  of  wine, 

Joys  that  illumine  the  gambler's  eyes. 
Sweets  that  embower  the  fresh  woodbine 

And  breathe  o'er  the  fields  e'er  the  sun  arise  ; 

Tawdry  enjoyments  that  money  buys, 
Raptures  pure  as  the  dawning  day, 

Answer  my  prayer  for  my  spirit  dies  : — 
Take  me  awhile  from  myself  away. 

Pleasures  exquisite,  superfine. 

Hatred  such  as  the  Pit  supplies. 
Ambitions  that  fools  consider  divine, 

Lo  ye  are  Vanity  in  disguise ; — 
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And  what  can  your  wisdom,  ye  sages,  advise  ? 
And  can  ye  comfort  me,  ladies  gay  ? 

Answer  my  prayer  for  my  spirit  dies : — 
Take  me  a  while  from  myself  away. 

The  pomp  and  the  hatred  and  joy  are  mine, 

The  flowers,  but  the  scent  ever  from  me  flies ; 
And  amid  the  world's  emotions  I  pine, 

They  are  far  too  common  for  me  to  prize, 

For  behold,  they  are  folly,  vanity,  lies, 
To  myself  I  am  worthless,  and  day  by  day 

With  beseechings  batter  the  brazen  skies 
To  take  me  a  while  from  myself  away. 

ENVOY. 

Prince  in  the  body  the  soul  oft  dies, 

Live  to  be  happy  as  long  as  you  may ; 
Not  alone  my  despair  to  the  deaf  heaven  cries 

To  take  me  a  while  from  myself  away. 

— Harvard  Advocate. 

In  the  Williams  Lit.  for  June,  "  A  Clerical  Mistake  "  and  "  Her  Judge  "  are  above  the 
average  of  the  stories  in  college  periodicals  ;  '*  French  Markets  at  New  Orleans,"  a  light, 
racy  description  of  the  Creole  markets  before  daybreak,  is  the  best  article  in  the  number. 
Current  Topics,  Sanctum,  and  Chat  are  always  interesting  parts  of  that  excellent  magazine. 

The  Yale  Lit.  opens  with  a  strong,  well  written  article  on  University  Centres.  It  will 
be  of  deep  interest  to  any  one  connected  with  college  or  university.  It  very  justly  deplores 
the  want  of  concentration  among  our  universities,  and  laments  the  immense  donation 
which  a  gentleman  of  Worcester  gave  for  the  founding  at  that  place  of  a  university  which 
shall  rival  Harvard  and  Yale.  The  following,  taken  from  that  article,  so  closely  covers 
our  own  case  that  we  feel  justified  in  quoting  it :  "  We  need  money  to  support  fellowships, 
to  enlarge  the  graduate  courses,  to  offer  such  support  that  great  men  can  fill  our  vacant 
chairs  without  sacrifice,  to  bring  master  minds  face  to  face  with  our  students  in  the  lecture- 
room,  to  found  scholarships.  Since  we  have  entered  college,  some  of  the  brightest  and 
most  stimulating  of  the  younger  members  of  the  faculty  have  left  us  because  it  was  said 
no  provision  could  be  made  for  them." 

The  remainder  of  the  magazine  is  made  up  of  short,  gracefully  written  sketches  :  most 
touching  among  them  is  the  reminiscence  of  the  poet  Saxe.  From  the  same  number  we 
clip  the  following  clever  verses  : 

THE    ROBE   OF  THE    DAYS. 

When  we  parted,  she  said,  looking  into  my  face, — 
"  The  sweetest  days  of  the  year  have  fled. 

And  in  my  trembling  hands  I  hold 

A  knot  of  ribband,  some  cloth  of  gold. 
Albeit  only  a  shred  from  the  beautiful  robe  of  the  Days, 

The  robe  of  ethereal  Days. 
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"  It  is  woven  of  film  so  fine  that  only  the  heart  can  trace 
The  measure  and  treasure  of  every  line. 
A  little  snatch  from  an  old  love  song, 
That  fluttered  into  my  breast  and  clung 
And  was  wholly,  wholly  mine,  from  the  web-woven  robe  of  the  Days, 
The  robe  of  the  beautiful  days. 

"  Or  it  may  be  that  a  thought  from  the  silent  and  nebulous  deeps 
Of  your  soul  has  into  my  being  wrought — 
Into  my  being  until  it  became 
Of  me  and  mine,  and  its  subtle  flame 
Has  glowed  in  a  fibre  of  gold,  in  the  wonder-wrought  robe  of  the  Days, 
In  the  robe  of  the  exquisite  Days. 

"  Lo  !  where  the  sunlight  falls  mockingly  over  the  wall ! 
Is  it  a  shadow,  or  do  I  trace 
Tears  in  her  eyes  for  this  broken  dream, — 
Eyes  that  have  watched  us  until  they  seem 
A  part  of  the  beautiful  shred  that  I  caught  from  the  robe  of  the  Days, 
From  the  robe  of  the  halcyon  days  ?  " 

—  Vale  Lit. 

The  Harvard  Monthly  for  June  opens  with  an  interesting  reminiscence  of  the  obscure 
poet,  Ebenezer  Jones,  and  contains  its  usual  quota  of  long,  gracefully  written  articles. 

The  same  for  July  contains  a  chatty  debate  which  tells  of  the  suicide  of  a  love-sick  stu- 
dent. The  essay  on  Clough  is  a  very  evenly  written  article.  The  Big  Baharta  is  a  schol- 
arly production,  but  too  long  and  special  to  interest  the  ordinary  reader.  The  review  of 
Zola's  Q^ Asso7nmoir  pleases  us  very  much.  It  is  daring  to  champion  such  a  writer,  even 
to  the  extent  indulged  in  that  article. 

The  following  dainty  bit  of  verse  we  find  in  the  "  Alumniana  "  of  the  Hamilton  Lit. : 

I  wonder  just  a  tiny  bit. 

As  I  see  Mabel  thoughtful  sit 

Beside  the  table, 
"What  she  would  do,  the  merry  miss, 
If  I  should  steal  from  her  a  kiss ; 
To  me  it  would  be  perfect  bliss — 

But  what  to  Mabel  ? 

Her  ear  is  pink  as  mother  pearl. 
And  from  her  net  one  golden  curl 

Is  straying  vagrant ; 
Her  silken  lashes  curve  a-down 
And  veil  her  eyes  of  bonnie  brown — 
The  perfume  from  her  dainty  gown 

Is  faintly  fragrant. 

How  easy  round  her  chair  to  slip 
And  kiss  her  tempting  ruby  lip ! 
Yet — would  I  rue  it  ? 
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What  is  that  saying,  apt,  tho'  old  ? 
A  winning  knight  must  need  be  bold  ! 
And  maiden  Mabel  could  not  scold  : 
I  think  I  '11  do  it." 

The  Haniiltofi  Lit.  offers  a  prize  of  one  hundred  dollars  to  the  writer  of  the  best  essay 
on  the  subject  The  Conservatism  of  Atnerican  Institutions.  The  contest  will  be  governed 
by  the  following  conditions  : 

First.  Each  essay  must  be  signed  by  a  fictitious  name,  and  must  be  accompanied  by  a 
sealed  envelope  superscribed  with  the  fictitious  name,  and  containing  the  real  name  and 
address  of  the  author^ 

Second.  All  essays  must  be  in  the  hands  of  the  board  of  editors  by  January  20,  1888. 

Third.  No  essay  shall  exceed  in  length  seventy  folios  (7,000  words). 

Fourth.  All  competitors  must  be  regular  subscribers  to  the  Monthly,  the  subscription  to 
which  ($3.00)  must  be  paid  on  or  before  October  15,  1887. 

Fifth.  The  board  reserves  the  privilege  of  publishing,  and  copyrighting,  if  it  desires,  any 
or  all  of  the  competing  essays. 

The  following  gentlemen  have  consented  to  act  as  judges  and  decide  upon  the  merits  of 
the  essays  :  Senator  Joseph  R.  Hawley,  Hartford,  Conn. ;  E.  B.  Elliot,  Ph.  D.,  Washing- 
ton, D.  C. ;  Congressman  James  S.  Sherman,  Utica,  N,  Y. 

The  public  is  invited  to  compete.  All  communications  should  be  addressed  to  John  E. 
•Everett,  Business  Manager,  Clinton,  N.  Y. 


Fact  and  Fancy. 


'     LEFT. 

Without  a  sentimental  mind, 
I  yet  had  passionately  pined 
To  turn  the  leaves  of  life's  romance, 
Meet  lingering  lips,  give  glance  for  glance. 
To  hold  within  my  heart  enshrined 
Her  image  :  I  had  not  divined 
That  Phyllis  fair  could  be  unkind, 
Could  show  a  favoring  countenance 
Without  assent. 

I  tempted  fate,  for  Love  is  blind, 
When  stocks  and  Phyllis  both  declined  ; 
I  went  to  work,  she  went  to  France ; 
And  now,  undone  by  sad  mischance, 
I  'm  forced  to  face  the  horrid  grind 
Without  a  cent. 


If  Bacon  ever  had  a  claim 

To  place  his  great  though  swinish  name 

On  Shakespeare's  grand  creations, 
Beyond  the  shadow  of  a  doubt 
'T  is  now  most  thoroughly  shut  out 

By  the  statute  of  limitations. 
How  this  old  statute,  good  and  stout, 
Keeps  one  bard  in  and  one  barred  out ! 


Life. 


Chicago  Tribune. 


There  are  some  things  connected  with  college  literature  which,  though  old,  are  too  good 
ever  to  be  lost  sight  of;  so,  under  these  circumstances,  we  revive  the  following: 

"  In  a  dismal  swamp  in  Egypt, 

In  the  African  morning  blushes, 
They  found  the  infant  Moses 
In  a  crib  made  out  of  rushes. 

"  But  years  have  passed  and  customs  changed. 
Since  Moses  discarded  bibs  ; 
We  go  to  college  now  to  learn 

That  rushes  are  made  from  crihs.''^ 
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Mr.  de  Harvard  (who  is  spending  a  summer  in  the  country,  and  has  made  up  a  set  for 
his  favorite  game,  whist) :  "  Do  you  signal  for  trumps,  Miss  Martingale  ?"  Miss  Martin- 
gale (who  is  authority  on  "  keerds  "  at  the  Squashville  Young  People's  Social  Club)  :  "Oh! 
no,  we  always  cut  for  trumps." 

A  Florida  journal  says, — "  It  is  a  notorious  truth  that  the  funny  men  of  some  newspapers 
are  given  all  the  obituary  work  to  do."  Well,  why  not .?  We  know  that  "  it  is  only  one 
step  from  the  sublime  to  the  ridiculous." 

A  Maryland  lady  defends  herself  for  the  size  of  her  bustle  by  saying  that  she  is  n't  re- 
sponsible for  what  goes  on  behind  her  back. — Harper's  Bazaar. 

Thompson — "Jones  seems  to  be  very  popular.    I  wonder  what 's  the  reason  !" 

Johnson — "  It 's  all  due  to  the  way  he  greets  a  man." 

"  Yes  ?" 

"  Nine  times  out  of  ten  he  says,  '  Let 's  have  something.' " — Pittsburgh  Dispatch. 

A  furnishing  goods  dealer  on  Washington  street  displays  a  sign  reading,  "  Tourist 
Shirts,"  and  a  gentleman  with  an  inquiring  mind  stepped  in  one  day  and  asked  if  he  ever 
sold  any  shirts  with  one  wrist. 

Impecunious  lover — "  Be  mine,  Amanda,  and  you  will  be  treated  like  an  angel." 
Wealthy  maiden — "  Yes,  I  suppose  so.     Nothing  to  eat  and  less  to  wear.     No,  I  thank 
you." 


Alumni   Notes. 


That  this  department  may  be  as  inter estmg  and  valuable  as  possible^  we  solicit  contributions  from 
all.  Itefns  that  7nay  seeDt  unimportant  to  the  contribtdor  will  no  doubt  carry  to  some  readers  remem- 
brances of  happy  but  departed  days. 

We  wish  we  did  not  feel  it  necessary,  as  we  enter  upon  our  second  year,  to  remind  our 
alumni  of  their  duty  toward  the  college  publications  left  behind.  We  wish  each  alumnus 
would  be  thoughtful  enough  to  keep  in  mind  the  fact  that  there  are  many  whose  friendship, 
strong  in  college  days,  will  be  kindled  anew  by  some  news  of  his  success  in  after  life.  But 
past  experience  cannot  insure  our  hopes,  and  thus  it  is  we  are  compelled  to  send  out  the 
oft  repeated,  though  seldom  heeded,  call  of  the  college  journal  for  assistance  in  making 
this  department  profitable  and  interesting.  We  hope  that  of  the  many  who  may  glance 
hastily  through  these  opening  remarks,  some  few  may  be  moved  to  aid  us,  even  though  it 
be  but  a  little.  Let  each  one,  as  he  reads  of  others,  remember  that  they  too  would  be  glad 
to  read  of  him.  During  the  summer  months  a  goodly  number  of  our  alumni  have  been 
travelling,  many  teachers  have  changed  their  positions,  and  a  few  have  gone  to  the  Long 
Home. 

The  following  is  the  Dartmouth  college  necrology  for  i886-'87  : 

James  O.  Adams,  class  1843;  Henry  F.  Anderson,  1856:  Benjamin  W.  Andrews,  187 1 ; 
James  C.  Barrett,  1874;  James  C.  Beecher,  1848;  William  H.  Carter,  1849;  William  Clark, 
1822  ;  Ernest  S.  Comings,  1884;  Albert  H.  Crosby,  1848;  Elijah  F.  Dewing,  1856;  Charles 
A.  Edwards,  1877;  Henry  A.  Folsom,  187 1 ;  John  H.  Fox,  1878;  John  N.  Goodwin,  1844; 
John  L.  Hayes,  1831 ;  Samuel  Hopkins,  1827;  Adonijah  W.  Howe,  1851  ;  James  L.  Hunt, 
1842;  Marcus  Ide,  1852;  Luther  M.  Knight,  1835;  John  S.  Ladd,  1835;  Edward  Liver- 
more,  1833;  Hugh  Magee,  1872;  James  H.  Merrill,  1834;  Charles  A.  Montgomery,  1875; 
John  Nottage,  1883;  Samuel  J.  Allen,  1866;  Asa  M.  Mowe,  1868;  Silvester  Oakes,  1844; 
Albert  Palmer,  1858  ;  Edwin  O.  Pearson,  1879 !  Daniel  Perrin,  1853  ;  Philander  J.  Perry, 
1842;  Abner  J.  Phipps,  1838;  Austin  F.  Pike,  1858;  Jesse  E.  Pillsbury,  1833;  David  Pink- 
erton,  1841  ;  William  A.  Putney,  1865;  Alexander  Rogers,  1861 ;  William  K.  Rowell, 
1855;  Henry  G.  Sanborn,  1874;  Henry  Shedd,  1826;  John  M.  Shirley,  1865;  Horatio  N. 
Small,  1863;  James  R.  Smiley,  1834;  George  W.  Smith,  1886;  Bradley  J.  Smith,  1843; 
Josiah  H.  Stearns,  1840;  Aaron  F.  Stevens,  1865;  Calvin  E.  Stowe,  1839;  Mason  W. 
Tappan,  i860;  Charles  M.  Tuttle,  1868;  Frank  A.  Verrill,  1885;  James  E.  Vose,  1881, 
Joseph  T.  O.  West,  1845;  William  A.  Wheeler,  1865;  Alonzo  A.  Whipple,  1832;  Marshall 
P.  Wilder,  1877;  William  Wood,  1842;  Theodore  C.  Woodman,  1835. 

The  average  age  of  the  58  whose  ages  are  given  is  60  years,  11  months,  and  9  days. 
Three  were  between  twenty  and  thirty,  7  between  thirty  and  forty,  3  between  forty  and 
fifty,  II  between  fifty  and  sixty,  15  between  sixty  and  seventy,  14  between  seventy  and 
eighty,  5  between  eighty  and  ninety.  Two  survivors  of  the  class  of  1820  still  remain  the 
senior   Bachelors  of  Arts  of  Dartmouth  college, — Hon.  George  W.  Nesmith,  LL.D.,  of 
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Franklin,  N.  H.,  born  Oct.  23,  1800,  and  Rev.  David  Goodwillie,  of  Vienna,  Trumbull 
county,  O.,  born  Aug.  28,  1802;  their  diplomas,  however,  are  antedated  by  that  of  Abra- 
ham T.  Lowe,  M.  D.,  of  Boston,  Mass.,  who  was  born  Aug.  15,  1796,  and  graduated  from 
the  Medical  College  in  1816. 

The  members  of  the  class  of  '57,  to  the  number  oi  fifteen,  held  a  reunion  at  the  Hotel 
Nantasket,  July  7.  They  assembled  at  the  Parker  House  early  in  the  forenoon,  and  took 
steamer  to  Nantasket.    At  their  business  meeting,  Hon.  James  B.  Richardson,  Judge  Wm. 

A.  Forsaith  of  Boston,  and  Gen.  Charles  A.  Carlton  of  New  York  were  chosen  as  an  ex- 
ecutive committee.  Gen.  Carleton  was  elected  class  secretary.  The  chairman  of  the  exec- 
utive committee,  Hon.  James  B.  Richardson,  presided  at  the  dinner,  which  was  served  in 
a  private  room  of  the  hotel,  after  which  they  returned  to  Boston.  They  will  not  meet  again 
for  five  years. 

The  triennial  reunion  of  the  alumni  of  Appleton  academy  and  McCollom  Institute  was 
held  at  Mont  Vernon  on  Wednesday,  August  24.  A  goodly  number  of  Dartmouth  men 
participated.  Prof.  C.  F.  P.  Bancroft,  '60,  of  Phillips  academy,  Andover,  acted  as  chaplain. 
Henry  A.  Kendall,  '66,  of  Somerville,  Mass.,  furnished  the  poem.  Among  the  speakers 
after  the  banquet  were  Hon.  John  F.  Colby,  '59,  of  Boston,  and  Hon.  George  A.  Marden, 
'61,  an  ex-speaker  of  the  Massachusetts  house  of  representatives. 

The  one  hundredth  anniversary  of  Atkinson  academy,  Atkinson,  N.  H.,  took  place  Aug. 
24.  Conspicuous  among  the  Dartmouth  men  were  Dr.  George  Cogswell,  Med.  Coll.  '30, 
of  Bradford,  Mass.,  and  Dr.  William  Cogswell,  of  the  same  town,  orator  of  the  day,  Med. 
Coll.  '45 ;  Hon.  Isaac  W.  Smith,  of  Manchester,  N.  H.,  an  associate  justice  of  the  supreme 
court,  class  of  '46;  Hon.  Lewis  W.  Clark,  '50,  of  the  same  city  and  same  court;  Hon.  John 

B.  D.  Cogswell,  '50,  of  Yarmouth,  Mass.;  Hon.  James  W.  Patterson,  state  superintendent 
of  public  instruction,  class  of  '48 ;  ex-Gov.  B.  F.  Prescott,  '56,  of  Epping ;  Prof.  Leverett 
M.  Chase,  '56,  master  of  the  Dudley  school  in  Boston;  Prof.  Wilson  Palmer,  '60;  Hon. 
Thomas  Cogswell,  '63,  of  Gilmanton,  N.  H. 

^-^d.  At  the  dedication  of  the  new  Pinkerton  academy  at  Derry,  July  27,  President  Bart- 
lett  delivered  the  oration,  using  as  his  subject,  "  History  and  Functions  of  the  New  Eng- 
land Academy."  His  oration  abounded  in  historical  reminiscences,  a  marked  characteris- 
tic of  all  his  discourses,  and  included  a  description  of  and  tribute  to  the  leading  educa- 
tional systems  and  influences  of  the  present  day.  He  spoke  an  hour  and  a  half,  and  was 
listened  to  with  close  attention. 

'38.  Hon.  James  Barrett,  of  Rutland,  Vt.,  has  in  his  library  two  law  books  which  were 
once  owned  by  Alexander  Hamilton.  They  were  published  in  1763,  and  purchased  by 
Hamilton  in  1785.  After  his  death  they  went  into  the  hands  of  a  lawyer  in  Portland.  Then 
they  were  purchased  by  a  gentleman  in  Woodstock,  Vt.,  from  whose  estate  Judge  Barrett 
obtained  them. 

'38.  E.  C.  Worcester,  Med.  Coll.,  died  recently  at  North  Thetford,  Vt.,  at  the  age  of 
seventy-two. 

'41.  The  dedication  of  the  monument  erected  to  the  memory  of  Dr.  Jacob  S.  Spaulding 
took  place  at  Barre,  Vt.,  July  28,  at  which  academy  he  was  principal  for  twenty-eight  years, 
up  to  the  time  of  his  death,  which  occurred  in  1880.  A  large  number  of  graduates  were 
present.     In   1885  the  Spaulding  Monument  Association  was  formed,  ^nd  contributions 
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were  solicited  from  students  for  a  monument  which  would  perpetuate  the  memory  of  the 
veteran  teacher.  As  a  result  of  this  appeal  a  sufficient  amount  was  contributed.  The  base, 
die,  and  cap  are  of  Barre  granite,  surmounted  by  a  beautiful  statue  of  Italian  marble,  rep- 
resenting Remembrance,  a  life-sized  female  figure,  scattering  flowers  upon  the  grave. 

'44.  Edward  B.  West  died  at  Portsmouth,  N.  H.,  July  19,  aged  65.  His  death  was  the 
24th  out  of  a  class  of  61.  After  graduation  he  was  tutor  for  one  year  in  the  family  of  Pres- 
ident Jackson  at  the  Hermitage,  Tennessee.  Then  he  read  law,  was  admitted  to  the  bar, 
and  commenced  practice  at  Warner.  From  that  place  he  went  to  Nashua,  and  was  for  a 
time  the  law  partner  of  the  late  Gen.  Aaron  F.  Stevens.  From  Nashua  he  went  to  Ports- 
mouth, where  he  was  for  some  years  a  clerk  in  the  custom-house,  after  which  he  retired 
from  active  life.  He  leaves  a  wife  and  one  child.  The  funeral  was  at  Portsmouth,  and 
the  interment  at  Nashua. 

'44.  Hon.  Mellen  Chamberlain  placed  bound  copies  of  his  addresses  and  writings — 
including  "  Landscape  in  Poetry,"  which  was  printed  in  last  year's  volume  of  the  Lit. — in 
the  library  during  last  vacation.     He  donated  these  with  a  number  of  other  books. 

'57.     Rev.  John  Q.  Bittinger,  of  Haverhill,  will  soon  publish  a  history  of  that  town. 

'61.  George  E.  Hodgdon  was  elected  mayor  of  Portsmouth  at  their  municipal  election, 
Aug.  2d.  He  is  a  prominent  G.  A.  R.  man,  and  has  practised  law  since  1867.  He  was  a 
member  of  the  railroad  committee  in  the  last  house. 

'70.  Henry  W.  Tewksbury,  the  lecturer,  of  West  Randolph,  Vt.,  a  victim  of  the  railway 
disaster  at  Hartford  bridge  last  winter,  is  recovering  slowly,  with  no  prospect  of  being  able 
to  appear  upon  the  lecture  platform  the  coming  season.     He  can  move  about  on  crutches. 

'72,  INIed.  Coll.  The  governor  and  council  have  appointed  Dr.  Charles  A.  Tufts,  of 
Dover,  commissioner  of  pharmacy, 

'72.  Prof.  E.  J.  Bartlett  gave  the  opening  address  at  the  beginning  of  the  ninety-first 
annual  course  of  lectures  at  the  Dartmouth  Medical  College,  July  13. 

'72.  Dr.  Charles  B.  Nichols,  Med.  Coll.,  has  been  elected  physician  at  the  Merrimack 
county  farm  at  North  Boscawen. 

'73.  James  H.  Willoughby,  who  has  been  principal  of  the  Dover  high  school,  goes  to 
a  similar  position  at  Nashua.     He  has  been  teaching  nine  years. 

'74.  Dr.  Charles  W.  Hackett,  Med.  Coll.,  of  Maplewood,  Mass.,  died  at  the  residence 
of  his  father,  Charles  A.  Hackett,  at  Belmont,  N.  H.,  June  30.  After  graduation  he  locat- 
ed at  Maplewood,  and  built  up  a  lucrative  practice.  In  1877  he  incurred  a  railway  acci- 
dent, fracturing  his  spine,  from  which  he  suffered  continually  up  to  the  time  of  his  death. 
In  188 1  he  founded  the  Daily  Tocsin,  at  Laconia,  N.  H.,  but  was  compelled  to  abandon  the 
enterprise  on  account  of  his  health.  He  had  been  a  member  of  the  Maiden  school  board, 
and  was  for  three  years  a  member  of  the  State  Board  of  Agriculture. 

'78.  Rev.  Charles  Parkhurst  and  wife,  of  St.  John's  M.  E.  church,  Dover,  who  sailed  for 
Europe,  June  8th,  returned  home  Aug.  ist. 

'79.     George  Lqng  was  married  last  June  at  Troy,  O.,  to  Miss  Lina  Wcller. 
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'80.  C.  H.  Beckett  has  placed  a  copy  of  his  novel,  "  Who  was  John  Noman?"  in  the 
Alumni  alcove. 

'80.  Dana  M.  Dustan,  formerly  of  Peterborough,  who  has  been  principal  of  the  Weston, 
Mass.,  high  school  for  five  years,  has  been  elected  principal  of  Monson  academy,  at  a  sal- 
ary of  $1,500. 

'80.  William  I.  Smith,  of  Carbon,  Wyoming,  has  been  elected  by  the  trustees  of  Wyo- 
ming University  one  of  its  professors.  The  university,  situated  at  Laramie,  has  just  dedi- 
cated its  first  college  building,  erected  at  a  cost  of  $50,000,  and  is  liberally  endowed  by  con- 
gress. Mr.  Smith  is  a  native  of  Manchester,  N.  H.,  son  of  Judge  I.  W.  Smith,  of  that  city, 
and  for  the  past  five  years  has  been  principal  of  the  schools  at  Carbon. 

'81.  Ira  W.  Holt,  who  has  been  teaching  at  Henniker  for  the  past  two  years,  has  been 
elected  principal  of  the  Natick,  Mass.,  high  school. 

'82.  W.  A.  Bartlett  spent  part  of  his  summer  at  Hanover  and  at  the  seashore. 

'82.  David  B.  Locke,  who  has  been  principal  of  Mclndoe's  Falls,  Vt.,  academy,  since 
graduation,  and  also  superintendent  of  schools  in  that  town,  has  been  elected  principal  of 
Bradford,  Vt.,  academy. 

'82.  William  W.  Allen  will  remain  as  principal  of  the  Rochester  high  school  the  com- 
ing year. 

'82.  William  P.  Quimby  has  recently  been  admitted  to  the  bar,  and  is  practising  law  in 
Gettysburg,  Adams  county,  Pennsylvania. 

'82.     A.  W.  Stanford,  non-grad.,  has  gone  to  Japan  as  a  missionary  and  teacher. 

'82.  Emerson  H.  Smith,  besides  his  duties  as  a  teacher  and  superintendent  of  schools 
in  Fargo,  Dakota,  is  running  a  large  wheat  farm.  Mr.  Smith  spent  a  portion  of  the  sum- 
mer in  the  East,  visiting  relatives  and  friends. 

'83.  John  Barstow  was  ordained  and  installed  Wednesday,  June  29,  as  pastor  of  the 
Union  Congregational  church,  Groton,  Mass. 

'83.  Edward  L.  Gulick  was  elected  sub-master  of  the  Lawrence,  Mass.,  high  school,  at  a 
meeting  of  the  school  committee  July  28. 

'84.  W.  E.  Sargent,  who  has  been  principal  of  the  academy  at  Bradford,  Vt.,  goes  to 
Newport. 

'84.  Charles  O.  Thurston,  who  has  had  charge  of  the  Newport  high  school  for  the  last 
two  years,  has  accepted  a  position  in  Baltimore. 

'85.  Charles  F.  Chase  spent  the  summer  in  Hanover  studying  and  attending  to  the 
apparatus  at  the  observatory. 

'85.  Frederick  W.  Plapp  spent  the  greater  part  of  vacation  at  Hanover  studying  chem- 
istry, zoology,  and  geology.  He  scoured  the  surrounding  country  for  geological  speci- 
mens, some  of  the  finest  of  which  he  shipped  to  Dubuque,  Iowa. 

'85.  Frank  L.  Whipple,  of  Hamilton,  Mass.,  has  been  elected  assistant  sub-master  of 
the  Lawrence  high  school. 
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''Zd.  Herbert  C.  Gross,  C.  S.  D.,  who  has  been  engaged  as  an  assistant  civil  engineer  in 
the  construction  of  a  railroad  in  California,  died  at  San  Francisco,  August  9. 

'86.  Edwin  P,  Pitman,  who  has  been  West  in  business,  spent  the  summer  preparing  to 
take  a  professorship  in  music,  French,  and  German  at  Arlington,  Va. 

'86.     E.  H.  Ross  spent  the  vacation  at  Hanover  studying  chemistry  under  Prof.  Bartlett. 

'86.     Chancellor  L.  Jenks  is  now  a  member  of  the  Weber  Quartette  of  Chicago. 

''^d.  L.  P.  Snow,  the  youngest  member  of  the  last  state  legislature,  has  received  an  ap- 
pointment as  a  pension  exammer,  at  a  salary  of  $1,400,  and  will  go  to  Washington,  D.  C. 

'86.  Francis  McCarthy,  C.  S.  D.,  who  played  second  base  on  the  St.  Pauls  during  the 
summer  of  '86  and  a  part  of  '87,  is  engaged  in  the  general  office  of  the  Northern  Pacific 
Railway  at  St.  Paul. 

'86.  H.  W.  Thurston  has  been  at  Elk  Point,  Dakota,  the  past  year,  and  now  goes  to 
a  lucrative  position  at  Hyde  Park,  111.,  six  miles  out  of  Chicago,  as  assistant  principal  in 
the  high  school. 

'86.  W\  P.  Kelley,  for  the  past  year  principal  of  Coe's  academy,  Northwood,  goes  to  a 
similar  position  in  the  South  Hadley,  Mass.,  high  school.  , 

'86  C.  S.  D.  W.  H.  Taylor  was  married  to  Miss  Nettie  I.  Clark,  at  Hardwick,  Vt., 
Wednesday,  July  27.  Mr.  Taylor  has  been  studying  law  during  the  summer,  and  is  prin- 
cipal of  Hardwick,  Vt.,  academy,  for  the  present  year. 

'87.  H.  E.  Gage,  C.  S.  D.,  is  assistant  civil  engineer  for  the  B.  &  A.  R.  R.  at  Spring- 
field, Mass. 

""i-].     Fred  C.  Hielge,  C.  S.  D.,  is  in  business  with  his  uncle  jn  Iowa. 

^Z"].     Harry  W.  Hall,  C.  S.  D.,  has  entered  the  Medical  college. 

'87.     J.  B.  G.  Welch,  C.  S.  D.,  is  a  draughtsman  in  a  civil  engineer's  office  in  Boston. 

'87.  J.  C.  Simpson  commences  teaching  as  principal  of  the  academy  at  Woodstock, 
Conn. 

'87.  W.  P.  Buckley  is  studying  law  in  the  office  of  Bingham,  Mitchells  &  Batchellor  at 
Littleton,  N.  H. 

'87.  Henry  O.  Aiken  becomes  principal  of  the  Rutland  high  school  at  the  opening  of 
the  fall  term. 

'87.  William  L.  Blossom,  C.  S.  D.,  is  with  Knight  &  Co.,  civil  engineers,  Kansas  City, 
Mo. 

'87.     PMward  B.  Hale  is  principal  of  the  Newport,  N.  H.,  high  school. 

'87.  George  W.  Shaw  was  married  to  Miss  Emily  May  Merritt,  of  Springfield,  Mass.,  at 
Woodsville,  N.  H.,  August  17.  They  go  to  Walla  Walla,  W.  T.,  where  Mr.  Shaw  has  been 
made  an  instructor  of  natural  sciences  in  Whitmore  college. 

'87.     Sydney  Johnson  is  a  reporter  on  the  Springfield  Republican. 


AD  VER  TISEMENTS. 


R  L.  DUNNE, 


338  Washington  St.,  Boston, 


Constantly  in  receipt  of  the  latest  London  Novelties. 


PRICES  MODERATE. 


FINEST   WORK, 


The  Largest  Student  Trade  of  any  House  in  the  United  States. 


Mr.  James  E.  Dennison  will  visit  Hanover  regularly  to  take  orders. 


BRINE'S  SPORTING  GOODS. 

ffer^eti^  and  SA^cater^. 

The  Franklin  Expert  Racket. 


Ayres,   Peck  &  Snyder,  and  Wright  &  Ditson  Tennis  Balls.    Tennis  Suits  to  order. 

Fancy  Striped  Jerseys.     Blazer  Caps.     Full  stock  of  Base-Ball  Supplies. 

Tennis  and  Foot-Ball  Shoes.      Orders  taken  for  Fine  Custom 

Shirts,  Worsted  Gloves,  Winter  Ulsters,  etc.,  etc. 

J.  H.  Mason,  11  Reed  Hall, 


AD  VER  TISEMENTS. 


493  WasMiigton  Street,  corner  Temple  Place,  Boston. 


ORDERS  BY  MAIL  PROMPTLY  EXECUTED. 

Sj)ccial  Trips  made  when  desired. 

MESSENGER    BROTHERS    &    JONES, 
TAILORS  AND    IMPORTERS, 

388  "Washington  Street,  Boston. 

London:  20  Cork  St.  (Burlington  Gardens,  W.)  Paris:  30  Rue  Vivienne. 

All  Goods  Warranted  for  excellence   of  make  and  superiority  of  colors. 

Junction  House. 

lavender  &  eddy, 

White  River  Junction, 

.    DARTMOUTH    HOTEL, 

G.  F.   KIBLING.   PROPRIETOR. 


AD  VER  TISEMENTS. 


pull  Cip^ 


OF 


Gentlemen's  Fine  Furnishings 
and  Sporting  Goods 


Always  to  be  jFound  at 


3au;y^r  9  /T\eQart:l7y's. 


A  D  VER  TISEMENTS. 


DARTMOUTH 

K.  A.  FROST, 

?botograpli  *  Rooms, 

Bridgynan'' s  New  Building, 

Watclies,    Jewelry,    Slocks, 

HLA.N'OAT'ER,     N".    H. 

GOLD  AND  FOUNTAIN  PENS, 

All  Work   guaranteed  first-class. 

The  best  assortment  of 

Eutlery,  Base-Ball  and  Tenuis  Sup- 
plies, 

h^noveh  views 

ever  made. 

Pictures  of  Dartmouth  Faculty 

And  other 
needs  of  stu 

Fine    Wc 
■paired  and 

goods  adapted  to  the 
Ldents. 

always  on  hand. 

Jj0:r)^ill,      fr)©f©^r(2cpr)eF. 

itches    Properly   Re- 
Warranted. 

GEORGE  W.  R>ND, 

DEALER    IN 

MEIil 

THE 

lie  PHimcf, 

FURNITURE, 

Head-quarters  for 

Coffins  and  Caskets, 

Spring  Beds,  Picturs  Frames, 

Cornice  Poles,  Drapery  Curtains,  &c. 

Furniture   Repaired    and    Var- 
nished. 

Toilet  Soaps,  Perfumery, 
Razors,  Strops, 

POCKET  CUTLERY,  PORTE-MONNAIES, 

Combs,     Tooth,     Nail,    and   Hair 

Brushes,   Fruit    and 

Pure  Candy. 

All   kinds   of  Job  Work   connected  with 
Furniture    and    Upholstery   done    at   short 
notice  and  in  the  best  manner. 

L.  B. 

HA 

DOWNING, 

NOVEK,  N.  H. 

AD  VER  TISEMENTS. 


Livery  Stable 


New  Horses  and 
Carriages. 

Good  and  Reliable  Teams  at  Short  Notice 
and  Lowest  Prices. 

McCarthy  &  Haskell, 

Proprietors, 

Opp.  Currier's  Block. 

'89      ^GIS.      '89 


Pice     ^%    fe<er)fs. 


Jij     I¥)(ail    §§    ©erifs. 


Address  all  communications  to 


BUSINESS  MANAGER, 


HANOVER.  N.  H. 


DARTMOUTH 
BOOK-STORE, 


E.  P.  STORRS,  Proprietor. 

(Successor   to   Hanover  Paper   Company 
and  N.  A.  McClary.) 

A    Full    Line    of    Stationery y 

Fountain^   Stylografhic^ 

and  Gold  Pens. 

DOMESTIC  AND    IMPORTED    CIGARS 
ALWAYS  ON  HAND.      > 

EMERSON  BLOCK,  HANOVER. 

Dartmouth  Laundry 

AND    BATH-HOUSE, 
REAR  OF  CARTER'S  BLOCK. 


Laundry    Work    of    every    Kind 

done  in  a  Satisfactory 

Manner. 


ill  tlie   IniproYements    of  a  Sity 
Laundry. 

E.  O.  CARTER, 

HANOVER,  N.  H. 


AD  VEX  IISEMENTS. 


G.  F.  COLBY, 

Practical 

Book-Binder. 

Magazines,    Periodicals,    Town    and 
Family  Libraries, 

Rebound   in   a    Neat  and    Durable    Manner   at 
Low  Prices. 

OPPOSITE   CROWLEY   CLUB. 


CARTER'S  RESTAURANT. 


OYSTERS  SERVED  IN  EVERY  STYLE. 

All  kinds  of 

FRUITS,  NUTS,  AND 

CONFECTIONERY, 

Foreign  and  Domestic  Cigars,  and  a 
Choice  Line  of  Pipes. 

H.  L.   CARTER. 


AD  VERTISBMBNTS. 


COLLINS  &   FAIRBANKS, 

(Successors  to  D.  P.  Ilsley  &  Co.) 
STYLES  SPECIALLY  ADAPTED  TO  YOUNG  MEN. 

Opera  Crush  Hats,  Silk  Hats,  Felt  Hats,  and  Cloth  Hats. 


Club   Hats   and   Caps   Made   to   Order. 

Agents  for  London  Hats.     A  complete  line  of  Latest  Styles  always  on  hand  at 

W.   ODLIN'S,   OVER    COBB'S    STORE. 


Billiard  Hall. 

NEW  ROOMS 

NE  WLT  FURNISHED, 

— AND — 

TOBACCO. 

HENRY  W.  SANBORN,  Prop'r. 


DARTMOUTH 

Livery^   Boarding,,   and   Sale 

STABLE, 

At  the  Old  Stand,  rear  of  Dartmouth  Hotel, 

HANOVER,  N.  H. 

First-class  teams  at  all  hours.     Coaches  to 
all  trains  day  or  night. 

My  teams  are  new,  my  prices  low, 
My  carriages  are  free  from  dust ; 

I'll  use  you  well,  or  let  you  go, — 
But,  gentlemen,  I  cannot  trust, 

H.  K.    SWAZEY. 


AD  VER  TISEMENTS. 


Carter  Brothers, 


DEALERS    IN 


CHOICE  CINDIES 


Fsiait,  limtst  ^igairs,  @t@.. 


MME  LOWEST  PRISES 


-A.1TX)     C-A^IS/E/Y    IFIliTE     STOOIC. 


PHENIX  HOTEL. 


EDSON  J.  HILL,  Manager. 


CONCORD,    N.    H. 


IRA  B.  ALLEN, 
LIVERY 

STABLE 


Good  Teams  at  Moderate 
Prices. 


STAGES  TO  AND  FROM  ALL  TRAINS. 


G.  H.  ADAMS, 

— Sole  Dealer  in — 

Philip   Best   Brewing   Company's 

Celebrated 

Milwaukee  Lager  Beer. 

Beer    direct  from    Milwaukee   in 
Refrigerator    Cars. 


Opposite  Plienix  Hotel,  Concord,  N.  H. 


AD  VER  TISEMENTS. 


John  Earle  &  Co., 
TAILORS, 

330   WASHINGTON    ST.   (CHAMBERS), 

Bostoij),  ffasi. 

Our  stock  is  now  complete,  and  early  selections  for  FALL  AND  WLNTER  insure 
best  satisfaction. 

Students  of  Dartmouth  college  are  requested  to  call  and  RECORD  their  measures 
when  in  the  city. 

Samples  will  be  sent  any  time  on  application,  with  prices  affixed. 

Our  representative  (Mr.  S.  Grant  Smith)  will  wait  on  Dartmouth  students  semi-annually. 

DRESS  SUITS  LOANED  FOR   OCCASIONS. 

Eepublkau  ^xtm  !^000datton. 

Publishers  of  the 

Independent  Statesman, 

An  eight-page  weekly.  $1-25  a  year  in  advance. 


$6.00  a  Year. 


lO  ■  ADVERTISEMENTS. 


Notman  photographic  Gorapanjj, 


a  papk   (St.,  BostoR,  fifass. 


0388  Photographers,  Dartnioutt,  '88. 


EVERY   VARIETY   OF 


GROUPING  AND  PERSONAL  PHOTOGRAPHY. 


Copying  and  Enlargements. 
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STOCK  MOST  COMPLETE. 
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Q.  U/.  U/oodvuard  9  ^o 


Fine+CAiLOKinG, 


IVoodward  Building,  ^0T)Q0TA,  fj.  j^. 
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F6>r  Ten  Years  the  TDartmouth  Tailors, 


